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Or all the Roman and the Latin orators,— of those sol- 
diers whose martial words are their only oratorical records, — 
of those writers whose orations composed for the subjects of 
their books reveal their own native eloquence, — of those law- 
yers whose thoughts have been lost, but the repute of whose 
rhetoric has floated down on dim traditions, — of all these, no 
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name but Cicero’s rouses such interesting imaginations in the 
scholar or the speaker as the name of Hortensius. All the 
rest, save Cesar only, have sunk below the horizon of even 
scholars’ hearts, and their very names are with difficulty de- 
ciphered amid the ruins of the Forum. Cicero stands for- 
ward clear and complete in statue and in history, in litera- 
ture and in orations. We see him standing and speaking 
there, the foremost man of the world in words, as Cesar was 
in arms; but he stands out almost alone, — Cesar and Hor- 
tensius only are not quite eclipsed by him, Caesar and Horten- 
sius only are not swallowed up in long and undistinguishable 
night. Cicero loved Hortensius. Cicero was stimulated by 
him; and how great must he have been who could urge for- 
ward the strenuous movement of Cicero’s passionate ambi- 
tion! For some time he held the Forum jointly with Cicero, 
twin sovereigns of that majestic scene. 

Aschines was made immortal by his rival, Demosthenes, 
Hortensius by his rival, Cicero; but in how different a way ! 
The memory of Aéschines is embalmed in the orations which 
annihilated him, as the body of the insect is embalmed in the 
amber which entombs it; the form of Hortensius is identified, 
not by the scars of Cicero’s blows, but by the affectionate em- 
braces of his admiring love. 

In the loneliness of barren exile AZschines devoured his 
heart, and beheld his acknowledged conqueror the oratorical 
monarch of mankind. Hortensius, relinquishing the grand 
scene of his eloquence to the undivided empire of Cicero, 
looked on with plaudits and with pride as that splendid foren- 
sic figure, rounding out into its full proportions before the eyes 
of the Romans, at length held up before them the sceptre of 
autocracy, not only over that Forum, but over the field of Ro- 
man literature and art and law. Finally, of all men, Cicero 
was the one who panegyrized him, as Webster eulogized Cal- 
houn, and as Choate in his turn eulogized Webster. There 
are some remarkable and interesting points in his genius and 
career, which coincide singularly with similar points in the 
genius and life of our own orator, Edward Everett. His 
oratory was precocious. At nineteen he pleaded the greatest 
eases before the highest magistrates then living, and com- 
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manded instantly a position and a fame. So Everett at nine- 
teen spoke in his pulpit, with admiration almost echoing back 
the raptures thrilling from his tuneful tongue. Hortensius’s 
memory was wonderful. He spoke without notes and at 
great length, with finished accuracy of composition, and with- 
out misplaeing or missing a single word. So Everett still 
astonishes the multitude, by pouring out paragraphs, quota- 
tions, facts, and figures for hours together, unaided by a note. 
In his attire he was scrupulously care‘ul, and in all the minu- 
tie of his appearance, — in the “action” of his art. He ar- 
ranged the plaits of his gown in fron of a full-length mirror 
before he went to the Forum, and confined it to an appear- 
ance of unstudied ease by a carefully adjusted arrangement 
of cords and ties beneath his loosely flowing robe. There 
was even a story current, that he once instituted an action on 
the case for damages, as we should call it,-in which the grava- 
men of the charge was, that the defendant had jostled him on 
the street, and ruffled his toga, when his drapery had been ad- 
justed for a public display in its happiest and most volumi- 
nous fall. Finally, he crowned whatever parallelism exists 
between the ancient and the modern orator, by coming out 
from elegan‘ retirement at sixty years of age, and speaking in 
a manner which surpassed all his later efforts and rivalled the 
best flights of his youthful audacity. So Everett at sixty, 
after long silence, is amazing America with the varied beau- 
ties and exhaustless energies of his fertile brain and captivat- 
ing speech. 

The speeches of Hortensius were published during his life- 
time, and were extant long after his death. They have not 
escaped the ultimate wreck of Rome. But we know, from 
various sources, enough about him to restore his figure, and 
to roughly proportion his power. The writings of Cicero, his 
rival, are our chief source of information. He is referred to in 
the Treatise on Oratory, and is described in the work on Illus- 
trious Orators. There are also quite a number of allusions to 
him in Cicero’s orations and pleadings; and quite a number 
of references in his letters to Atticus and to his brother Quin- 
tus. As he was a man of office, as well as of speech, History 
does not disdain to notice his official career; and there we 
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can trace at least an outline of his public life, from the time 
he commanded a regiment, to the time the Capitol was built, 
in his consulship. But for all the details of his oratory, we 
must look to Cicero. And Cicero, though a rival, is no un- 
friendly critic. He evidently felt for Hortensius what Webster 
said he had always felt for Calhoun, a ¢ender friendship. 
There was a time, indeed, when Cicero suspected him of in- 
sincerity. He believed him to be instrumental in driving him 
into that banishment at Thessalonica which he bore so ill. 
But Atticus, the warm friend of Cicero, again and again as- 
sured him that he was mistaken, and finally reconciled them 
to each other. And so fully convinced was Cicero of Horten- 
sius’s sincerity in promoting his return from the banishment, 
that he took an early occasion to express publicly his ac- 
knowledgments and to apologize for his suspicions. In the 
“ Brutus,” also, he recognizes the patronage of Hortensius in 
installing him, by virtue of his superior years, in the College of 
Augurs. It seems, on the whole, as if Cicero were rather 
envious of Hortensius, than Hortensius of Cicero. For Cicero 
certainly refused the earnest request of Atticus to dedicate 
one of his treatises to Hortensius; and there is no evidence 
whatever that Hortensius was ever guilty of an unkind act 
toward Cicero. Whatever transitory feelings may have chilled 
fora moment their daily greetings, were probably owing to 
the general suspicion and distrust naturally provoked in Cice- 
ro’s mind by the falsehood and treachery of so many of the 
contemporary great toward him; and whatever they were, they 
were all forgotten when he heard the news of Hortensius’s. 
death, and sat down to write his reminiscences of him. Thus 
beautifully and pathetically he opens the “ Brutus,” or “ Con- 
versations on Famous Orators”:—“ When I arrived at Rhodes 
I heard for the first time of the death of Hortensius. I was 
more affected by it than, I believe, was generally anticipated ; 
for I can say, with all sincerity, that in his death I lamented, 
not (as people thought) a formidable rival, who opposed my 
reputation, but a generous associate, who engaged with me in 
the pursuit of fame. For with what tender concern should I 
honor the memory of a man, with whom it is more glorious 
to have disputed the prize of Eloquence, than never to have 
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combated as an antagonist! As often as we revive the mem- 
ory of this illustrious and truly happy man, we should at 
least appear to have as much affection for him as for our- 
selves ; by remembering how happy he was in dying, after 
living as long as it was possible to live with honor and 
renown.” 

Guided by these lights, then, let us trace and revive his 
biography. Quintius Hortensius the, orator was born in 
Rome 114 years before the birth of Christ. He was an aris- 
tocrat by nature, a democrat by birth. His origin was hum- 
ble, his parentage plebeian; but he was born noble by Na- 
ture’s lineage of genius, and he soon showed the Romans 
his patent. He does not seem to have been animated with am- 
bition, as a master-spring of delightful action in itself; nor 
did he ever aim at an ideal perfection. He aimed to raise 
himself, the plebeian, into wealth and place and power; to 
make the lordly lines of the Metelli and Cornelii admit his 
equal, if not paramount rank. | 

Eloquence was then supreme in Rome. The civil wars 
had not yet set the soldier above the speaker; Law was not 
yet silent in the midst of Arms. Rome herself, morally speak- 
ing, was supreme in the world. The censeo of Cato had 
been accomplished; and Carthage was destroyed. Horten- 
sius chose the bar as his ladder by which to mount up among 
the conquering patricians. 

The period was propitious to oratory. It was one long 
revolution, —a revolution more or less open, but rumbling and 
quaking incessantly, until the Republic was shaken to pieces, 
and replaced by the Empire ;—an age of stirring thoughts and 
startling deeds; not the blooming period ofa state, but the 
struggling period of a falling constitution, itself taken captive 
in the midst of universal conquest. It was a troubled and 
blood-stained period. Upon a scale of imperial magnitude, it 
was an age like those last days of Ireland, in the midst of 
whose legalized murders the great Irish forensic orator, Cur- 
ran, lifted up the voice of an unstudied eloquence ; to which 
not a dying republic, but a dying nationality, gave ear. It 
was not like the days of Erskine, the English lord of the 
Forum,—a time when new principles were being incorporated 
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into a venerated constitutional fabric ; it was a time when an 
ancient polity was breaking up and an ancient virtue falling 
into decay. But a period of movement, whether it tends to 
chaos or to order, is the oratoric hour. 

Hortensius applied himself to his profession with amazing 
ardor. Long afterwards, Cicero said that he never in his life 
saw any one who took more pains to improve himself. Not 
a sun was ever suffered to go down that had not seen him at 
his work, either practising in the Forum or composing in his 
study, and very often pursuing both means of discipline. 

He was only nineteen years of age when he made his deci- 
sive début.- He appeared before the Roman Senate to plead 
the cause of the African dependencies before the Senators, 
and to the Consuls. His success was signal. He attracted 
the ear and the notice of the whole body of the Conscript 
Fathers. The two Consuls, who happened to be both of 
them orators,— one of them, Lucius Crassus, the most cele- 
brated speaker, the other, Quintus Scvola, the most cele- 
brated jurist of the day, — were struck with admiration as they 
listened. The youth descended from the platform which cov- 
ered the rostra a marked and a made man. From that day 
Rome knew him; and from that day, for forty-four years, he 
was conspicuous. “ The genius of that youth,” said his dis- 
criminating rival, “was like one of the statues of Phidias. 
It was no sooner seen than it received the homage of universal 
recognition.” All the eminent leaders of the people realized 
at once that a young, impetuous, and formidable compet- 
itor had arisen, to challenge their laurels and contest their 
authority. For four years, until he was twenty-three, the 
young advocate continued to be absorbed in this civil strife 
for honors and wealth. 'Then he made a sudden deflection 
-and turned into active military life. In all countries the same 
executive and intellectual qualities which give success in the 
active combats of the court, give also the taste for martial 
combats in the field. And in Rome, where every citizen was 
expected to serve the state, where there were no secluded 
book-worms, but where every man displayed his muscle on 
the Campus Martius or in other manly activities, — the ten- 
dency of hot blood and ambition to the army was irresistible. 
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The champion of courts became the champion of fields of 
battle, and we find the gallant Hortensius serving in the 
ranks as a common soldier. It was in the war of Rome with 
her rebellious neighbors, that hardy tribe of barbarians, the 
Marsi, — of whom the saying ran that Rome could do nothing 
with them or without them. Hardly had the young soldier 
served two campaigns in this brief war, and risen to the com- 
mand of a battalion, when the fearful cloud of civil strife 
between Marius and Sylla—the deadly clash of the de- 
mocracy and aristocracy —enveloped Rome. Into that sad 
battle-field Hortensius did not go. In the carnage, Elo- 
quence held its breath; and as an orator, he was utterly 
silenced. In that hour of anarchy, no courts were open. 
Proscription and assassination were the only law of the land. 
It was a Roman reign of terror. The knife and the urn were 
the only advocates, and summarily ended all controversies 
without judge or jury. Eight years passed by, while the 
huge frame of Rome was racked by these disorders ; then the 
haughty head of Sylla emerged above the confusion, in the 
composing majesty of the Dictatorship, — and Rome had laws 
once more. Hortensius reappeared. But now it was under 
even brighter auspices than before. His rivals and compeers 
were no longer in his way. ‘T'wo of them had been put to 
death. One, the great Crassus, had died a natural death ; 
another, too old longer to contend with his hardy address and 
Hotspur courage, speedily withdrew; and Hortensius was left 
master of the situation. “ King of the Courts” was the proud 
title by which he was rightfully hailed. No one was equal to 
him, — no one was second to him; but at a long interval 
came a crowd of competitors, undistinguished and undistin- 
guishable. ‘The youth of thirty-one seemed destined to be 
the prominent figure in the civil history of the last century of 
Rome. Marius was dead, and Sylla was dying in the arms 
of harlots, and Hortensius bade fair to be the uncrowned but 
real head of that Forum, which gave laws to an omnipotent 
soldiery. 

His oratory was singularly attractive. Never before, since 
the art of eloquence was brought from Greece, had the citi- 
zens listened to such speaking, so abundant, so musical and 
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magnetic. In many ways it was superior to all that had 
preceded it. It was at once carefully composed, yet copious; 
accurately premeditated, yet flowing with torrent-like determi- 
nation; sprightly and sententious, yet splendid with ornament 
and burning with passion. In all respects it was a showy 
style, the showiest style of what was called the “ Asiatic” in 
opposition to the “ Attic” manner. When the youth of the 
city heard this glittering and glowing eloquence of thought, 
set off by a flowing rhythm and a grateful cadence, the Forum 
was often wild with sympathetic excitement; and though the 
old men are said not to have been so much impressed by it, 
yet then, as now, Youth pronounced judgment; and from the 
judgment of Young Rome then, as with Young America now, 
there lay no appeal. In truth, the youthful mind and the 
feminine mind are the best judges of eloquence on any theatre 
and with any nation. The orator’s laurels are gathered where 
the rash blood of enthusiasm courses in the veins, and the 
purest and noblest instincts are active in gentle and impulsive 
hearts. ‘To this impulsive blood, and to all the perennial foun- 
tains of sympathetic excitement in universal human nature, 
Hortensius made his appeal. Florid, fervid, Asiatic, he shook 
the Senate in his impassioned moments, and agitated the 
public assembly with delirious ecstasies. He was happy in 
the possession of distinguished talents, but he was happier in 
the possession of youth. This was the climacteric moment of 
his genius and his life, and he stretched forth his hand to take 
the prize of the world’s homage. 

But there was another young man in that world waiting to 
be heard from. Eight years younger than Hortensius, he had 
been qualifying himself for his work by incredible toil, and he 
was now ready to demand audience of men. His ambition 
was not so much to conquer Hortensius as to conquer his art, 
in its utmost possibility of perfection; and by it to conquer 
literature, to conquer law, to conquer the admiration of men, 
through many centuries of civilization. “ For all my toils 
and pains,” said he, long after, “I have no recompense here; 
but hereafter, in heaven among the immortal gods, I shall 
look back on my beloved city, and find my reward in seeing 
her made glorious by my career.” This young man, with 
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wisdom enough beneath his curling locks to have been the 
slow harvest of many white-haired years, with an unquench- 
able flame of aspiration in his heart, came rushing into Rome, 
to contend on its magnificent arena for the forensic leader- 
ship of men. 

We may faintly imagine at this distance of time, looking 
back from our cities of warehouses by the ocean to that city 
of temples by the Tiber, what interest, to the Roman mind, 
must have gathered about the first shock of forensic arms 
between Marcus Tullius Cicero and Quintus Hortensius; 
and we can fancy what agonies of doubt and apprehension 
must have thrilled the breast of each of them as they closed 
with each other. For rarely does a great orator put forth the 
whole secret of his power on any adequate occasion, without 
a long preliminary and painful trepidation. And to contend 
for such a prize as this, —the oratoric empire of Rome, — 
must have stirred every drop of blood in their hearts. 

The case which seems to have been decisive as to their 
relative position, in their own opinion as well as thag of the 
public, was worthy of such an arbitrament. It was in some 
respects the most celebrated of all the celebrated causes of 
the Roman courts. In intrinsic importance and dignity, it 
was fit for the universal stage of nations. Provinces of na- 
tional importance were its interested audience, and a Pro- 
consul of royal powers was its criminal subject. Well might 
Edmund Burke in England two thousand years afterwards 
strive to elevate the impeachment of Warren Hastings in 
dignity, by comparing it to that great trial of Verres, Preetor 
of Syracuse, for plundering his province of Sicily. 

Upon the side of Verres was arrayed all the indirect influ- 
ence of power, all the open sympathy and covert aid of the 
whole aristocracy of the land. All the opulent ex-officials 
who in a manner less princely than Verres, but according to 
the measure of their capacity, had glutted their coffers and 
choked their cellars with the spoils of their several fields of 
service, — power, wealth, prestige, — all stood by the side of 
the great Proconsul. On the other side stood Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, with the experience of only thirty-seven summers in 
his head. By a concurrence of circumstances, he was led, in 
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this case, to take the side of the prosecution. He appeared 
for the government, a position as foreign to his general habits 
as was Daniel Webster’s in the celebrated case of the Salem 
murder. The issue of the trial was at once fatal to the secu- 
rity of Verres and to the supremacy of Hortens us. By his 
address in managing the cause, Cicero baffled all the dilatory 
pleas and numerous devices of Hortensius, who represented 
the defence. By the diligence and thoroughness with which 
he had got up his evidence, he left open no possible doubt of 
the defendant’s guilt; and by the eloquence of his opening 
speech, like a battle-charge, he intimidated, disheartened, and 
finally trampled down the lordly criminal. As Verres fled 
into exile from the court-house on that day, Hortensius de- 
scended from his oratoric throne. ‘There was no investiture 
of titular honors for his rival, but that flight was Cicero’s 
coronation. 

And now the sweet-blooded nature of Hortensius appeared. 
He was like the popular Whig leader in England, Charles 
James Kox, in the sweetness of his disposition, as well as in 
the volubility of his excited speech. There was no rancor, 
no manifest heart-burn, nor any furtive hate of rivalry. He 
acknowledged his dethronement ; he applauded his adversary, 
and made no gesture of disapprobation when, afterwards, in 
calling the Senatorial rolls, he was named second to Cicero. 
He had been strenuously ambitious, but he was philosophic. 
He accepted “the gifts of the gods,’ and made the best of 
what he had, without brooding over what he had not. If he 
was no longer the first, he was indisputably the second man 
in the Forum. He was very rich, and he moved in the loftiest: 
rank of Senatorial dignity. The Epicurean philosophy was 
his religion. He had a taste for pleasure and luxury, and he 
snatched the day, while his sun, though dimmed, was still 
riding far above its sad horizon. 

_ He was now forty-four years old. From the day when at 
twenty he had pleaded the cause of the king of Bithynia, he 
had led the bar. Twenty years more were to round the meas- 
ure of his life; but the measure of his fame was already 
rounded. ‘Those twenty years he spent in a manner very dif- 
ferent from his previous habits. In his youth he had seen 
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and known the Dictator Sylla. He remembered his aristo- 
cratic tastes and triumphs. He had seen him conquer the 
rough democracy under grim Marius, and then abdicate his 
empire and sink back into the lap of lonely and luxurious 
pleasure. Mirth, banqueting, and the revelry of the senses 
combined with intellectual delights no less intoxicating, had 
usurped the great Dictator’s mind, and for these he had abdi- 
cated the sceptre of his aristocratic ambition. Hortensius 
would copy his example. The vigil and the toil should all 
go together with the triumph; he would crown and end his 
long and well-remunerated aspirations with gay laughter, the 
delights of pampered appetites, and the splendors of palate 
girdled parks. 

Upon Mount Palatine he built a palace of stately architec- 
ture, magnificent in its appointments, and of extraordinary 
size. In after years it was destined to become the capital 
palace of the Empire, and the “ Golden House” of the Caesars 
stood for many generationsthe monument of Hortensius’s suc- 
cessful career. Here he gave dinners and entertainments of 
fabulous cost and Eastern luxuriousness to the epicures, the 
philosophers, the famous lawyers and captains of Rome. 
Here he indulged with considerable, though not abandoned 
freedom, in all those sensual gratifications with which the con- 
quered East had avenged herself on her conquerors. 

A few years after the fatal case of Verres, he retired from 
public life. He still continued, however, to practise law, but 
to the day of his death he was always content to act as jun- 
ior counsel when Cicero was associated with him. 

The sumptuous magnificence of his life may be inferred 
from the fact, that, besides his palace on the Palatine, he had 
three villas of vast and varied attractions, at Bauli, at Lauren- 
tum, and at that Tusculum which Cicero’s academic villa has 
made memorable. In these villas every growth appropriate 
to their site, which could gratify and tempt the most refined 
and costly taste, was cultivated. Olive plantations, nursed 
with a tender care which even went so far as to moisten and 
feed their roots with wine; ponds of the rarest and most deli- 
cate fish, constructed with curious and costly art, in which 
the animals, pampered like the owner, were fed with other 
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smaller fish bought expressly to supply their appetite. Such 
was the interest of the wealthy lawyer in these pets, that he 
is said to have shed tears when one of them, a favorite lam- 
prey, suddenly died. But his tastes were not all sensual. 
Works of the choicest Athenian art irradiated the walls and 
peopled the niches of these poetical abodes. Music floated 
through their spreading corridors, — a new joy was invented 
for every hour. Each villa had its own charm. Bauli had its 
transparent artificial waters, where the mullet and the lamprey 
glided before the eyes of gourmands frantic with the sight, 
whilst the peacock spread his plumage in its grounds. For 
Hortensius was the first who introduced that bird to the Ro- 
man table. Tusculum had its olive-grove, and its cellars 
stored with ten thousand casks of the rarest wines. There, 
too, he accumulated treasures of art. He built within 
the circuit of the villa a hall expressly to display the colors 
of a painting which represented the fabled voyage of the Ar- 
gonauts for the fleece of gold. It was painted by Cydias 
the Greek, and in after years thought worthy, by that Agrippa 
who built the Pantheon, to adorn the portico of the Temple 
of Neptune. 

It is a curious coincidence between an ancient and a mod- 
ern lawyer, that one of our own counsellors of high distine- 
tion, recently deceased, erected, with a similar taste, a build- 
ing especially for a great picture, to whose contemplation he 
devoted much of the leisure of his twenty years’ retirement. 

But it was at the Laurentine villa that Hortensius had pro- 
vided the most unique entertainment. There he had estab- 
lished sylvan parks, with lawn and forest interspersed, like the 
grounds of a modern English barony, and larger by ten acres 
than the Common in which the city of Boston delights. In 
this preserve he got together a great variety of animals, tame . 
and wild. They were allowed to run at large, but were all 
taught to come to the park-keeper at the musical signal of a 
horn. ‘There on a summer’s day he would invite his favorite 
guests to assemble and sup in a gay pavilion with purple and 
golden hangings, from which, when the hangings were looped 
up, and the huntsman blew his horn, they could see troops of 
fallow deer, light gazelles, and other, fiercer animals, bounding 
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at once from all the dim aisles of the trimmed woods which 
girdled their rural banqueting-hall, gambolling and turning 
their beautiful eyes boldly upon the banqueters. In the midst 
of this elegant abundance, unagitated by public vicissitudes, 
undistressed by private toils, Hortensius passed the remainder 
of his days. ‘To the last he practised his profession, and con- 
tinued to be a glittering ornament of high society. As, in the 
beginning of his career, he had aspired to the sunshine of the 
aristocratic classes, so he lived and died always a courtly pa- 
trician. Cicero, on the other hand, labored through forty 
years of ambition, the advocate of the masses; but in his 
later years, he leaned to the same class of which Hortensius 
had always been the darling. Accordingly they were often 
associated together, in law cases of a semi-political as well as 
a technical character. But the Hortensius who pleaded with 
Cicero was a very different person from the Hortensius who 
had pleaded against him. Rarely now did the eloquenteham- 
pion of the patriciate rouse himself to anything like his former 
excitement; and never, amid all the political distractions of 
the times, was he moved with any interest at all adequate to 
the transcendent import of the scenes through which he was 
passing. For he who now reflects what an hour upon the 
dial of destiny the finger of fate was then resting on, will be 
amazed that a great man could be at rest, in the midst of such 
heroic movements and such tragic scenery as then intensified 
Roman life. The last days of the Republic were at hand; the 
first man of ancient history had appeared. On the mighty 
stage of Rome the colossal leaders were stalking through their 
several parts, and the handwriting of its doom was burning 
on the wall of the state. Pompey’s genius was concentrat- 
ing its nerve to maintain that long-worn title of “ The Great” 
with which Sylla had baptized him. Crassus was hoarding 
the treasure which was to be the golden ballast of the First 
Triumvirate ; the mighty Julius was marching in the front of 
those legions with whose eagles he was soon to cross the 
Rubicon; while in their chairs in the Senate-house Cato and 
Brutus nursed their austere republicanism, already dreaming 
of the dagger whose icy touch was yet to freeze the heart’s 
blood of the conquering captain. Yet was Hortensius the 
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admired and famous Senator, careless and sportive in the 
midst of his fish-ponds, his pleadings, and his pictures. He 
sat in the Senate, he wore his robes in the Pretor’s court; 
but rarely did any flashes of the old genius illumine the old 
scenes. Within three years after the trial of Verres, a marked 
falling off was observable in his oratory. Cicero plainly per- 
ceived the coloring of his epithets fading in beauty, a languor 
creeping over the movement of his thought, and a coarseness 
breaking the elegant texture of his language. 

Once or twice, however, the Romans were again permitted 
really to hear Hortensius. Some ten years after the Verres 
case, he was defending a man who had been with Cicero in 
Asia, and who was indicted for extortion there. As Cicero’s 
name occurred often in the course of the evidence, Hortensius 
seemed stirred with unwonted thoughts. "When he came to 
speak it was observed that he was unusually excited; and in 
the ceurse of his argument he broke forth into a loud and 
long and generous panegyric upon the admirable administra- 
tion of Cicero, in the first magistracy of Rome. Again, five 
years before his death, when he was nearly sixty years old, he 
came out from his retirement to oppose the sumptuary law 
for which Pompey had brought in a bill; and the chroniclers 
record, that he spoke so forcibly and so wittily that he fairly 
frowned and laughed it down. In the very last year of his 
life, at sixty-four, he appeared once more in a personal cause 
for his nephew, who was charged with bribing voters. The 
case was very strong for the government, but in spite of 
evidence and law his astonishing exertions procured the ac- 
quittal of the culprit. His argument, in its power and pas- 
sion, amazed even his old admirers. But the judgment was 
so palpably unrighteous that public opinion rebelled, and the 
next day the veteran lawyer was astounded to hear himself 
actually hissed by the public as he was going into the theatre. 
This was an occurrence calculated to startle his hitherto un- 
ruffled repose of mind. Never before in his bright and varied 
career had it happened to him to meet the frown of an indig- 
nant public. For the hearty and generous Hortensius had 
always been extremely popular, and by many was sincerely 
beloved. In April of the year 50 B. C. he spoke for the last 
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time. It was a criminal case, and one of much moment. 
He sustained himself well; but a constant toothache, and a 
swelling in the jaws, with which he had been troubled for 
several years, impeded his utterance. From that trial he 
went home to his festive palace on the Palatine — to die. 

It is plain that Hortensius was not a man of deep convic- 
tions, nor of honest, earnest zeal. He was not a radical; he 
was not a reformer; he was not even progressive. Life to 
him was first a school-room, then a play-ground. In the one 
he learned his lesson, in the other he enjoyed his sport. He 
was a man with passion in his blood, but not in his heart. 
He was proudly ambitious; but once upon an eminence, he 
was content to sit there feasting, unvexed by any challenges 
which his rivals might send up. So English Chancellors have 
lived content in the Golden Houses of their prosperity, amused 
with the presence of an aristocracy against which they had 
even thundered in their youth. 

Hortensius was guilty of one great crime, — one, however, 
common to the times. He undoubtedly often bribed the 
judges in his cases, and on one occasion he actually gave 
them marked ballots, lest they should play him false in ren- 
dering their judgments; for the manner of making up their 
judgments then was somewhat as juries make up their ver- 
dicts now, by vote or tally. This tampering with the ermine, 
however, was in that day almost universal, and it marks the 
degeneracy of the state. But all who have written of him 
concur in representing his private character as unimpeached 
in honesty and honor; and Cicero, in his argument against 
Verres, went out of his way to speak of the pure and upright 
manner in which Hortensius had borne himself in his respon- 
sible and tempting office of public treasurer. 

In politics Hortensius took the philosopher’s view rather 
than the patriot’s. He was calm in the tempests of the 
state; he was tempestuous in the calm of the courts. 
Generous, hearty, and profuse, he made many friends and 
no enemies. ‘The love which Cicero could not help feeling 
for him was entertained in even larger measure by his more 
youthful associates at the bar, and in a corresponding degree 
by the public. He was one of the very few men of note who 
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contrived to escape all complicity in the political intrigues of 
' the first Triumvirs, as he had escaped from the indiscriminate 
butchery of the proscription of the first Dictator, Sylla. Ina 
season of storms, he was serene; and while the cloudy pa- 
geantry of dissolving nationalities was sweeping around him, 
he sat silent. 

As an orator, a few considerations will help us to measure 
his stature. It is plain that Cicero, whose opinion as to the 
merit of an orator was worth as much as the opinion of the 
whole world beside, rated him very high. Not merely is this 
manifest from the direct analysis of his powers which is given 
in his tredtise on Eminent Orators, but it is even more plain 
from his indirect and incidental allusions to him. Thus, in 
his imaginary conversation with Brutus he tells him that by 
the death of Hortensius he is left the guardian of an orphan 
eloquence. And in all his remarks he evidently considers 
Hortensius as his own rival,—the only Roman who can pre- 
tend to contest the palm with him; and this was in a time 
to which he always complacently refers, as that culminating 
moment in which the Roman eloquence at last reached its 
perfection. It is plain, also, that he did not consider his own 
popular success over the earlier efforts of Hortensius to have 
been so signal as the verdict of eighteen centuries upon the 
whole body of his oratorical thought would incline us to 
infer. It is certain that for eight or ten years Hortensius 
held Cicero ‘at bay in the Forum, and kept the balance of 
their popular success well poised. In the same treatise on 
Orators just alluded to, Cicero, the vainest self-panegyrist 
‘in the Latin literature, does not think himself entitled to 
assume any superiority in alluding to their respective merits, 
but closes the account of Hortensius’s death with the fair 
sentence: “ As to our respective talents, our published ora- 
tions will enable posterity to judge.” 

He had, we should judge, a good understanding, of not 
very great calibre, but disciplined by stringent study. If he 
had not been of a thoroughly intellectual temper, he would not 
voluntarily have continued in the practice of his profession to 
the last hour of his life. Fond as he was of pleasure, pleasure 
never made him willing to forego the joyous struggles of the 
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intellect, or content to fall back on a mere social eminence. 
That his mind was well disciplined is obvious from two lead- 
ing traits in his pleading, to which his rival alludes; namely, 
the severe accuracy and transparent clearness of his state- 
ment, and the condensed and comprehensive manner of his 
summing up the arguments on both sides, in his close. The 
whole of his address, too, was always divided and distributed 
into distinct parts, with the most rigorous precision. His 
mind also was fertile and suggestive ; for he who had con- 
fronted him in so many causes said, “ Hortensius rarely over- 
looks any consideration appropriate to support his own alle- 
gations or break down his adversary’s.” He was aided to 
achieve this entire exhaustiveness of his subject by his remark- 
able memory, — a quality which is generally significant of the 
texture of the mind. He was able to recollect his meditations 
word for word, without ever having written them; and the 
whole argument of his adversary, in its minutest subdivision, 
and all its authorities, to a degree unequalled by but one man 
in Rome. 

His eloquence was of a very popular cast. It was probably 
not so learned or bookish as Cicero’s. When Cotta, another 
eminent orator, argued cases on the same side with him in 
his youth, if the Forum was crowded and clamorous, the close 
was always given to Hortensius; because he was more able 
to attract attention, and impress his views, in the midst of 
noise and popular confusion. He moved through his subject 
with great celerity, his mind rapidly conquering and dispos- 
ing of its subdivisions. And these fundamental powers were 
made even more striking, by the full and fervid rhetoric which 
adorned and recommended them. ‘The average run of his 
thoughts would appear to have been clear and sparkling 
rather than profound. He was sententious, terse, and neat, 
often witty and sometimes sharp. He had many delicate 
turns of thought calculated to startle the fancy rather more 
than to help on the cause; and he luxuriated in the most 
graceful variety of agreeable sentiment. When these neat 
and captivating forms of thought, sparkling and sententious, 
were rolled in upon the mind of the hearer, with a profusion of 
rich and noble expression and an untamable rapidity of utter- 
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ance, the effect was very pleasant and very stirring. It was 
the Asiatic school with all its several elements of success em- 
bodied in one combination. ‘There was the keen and telling 
thought, the picturesque diction, the fascinating volubility, all 
in one; and if graybeards whispered that the thoughts were 
sometimes shallow, and the decorations sometimes a sham, 
the hearer had no time to sever and divide between them; 
he had voted before he discovered that sometimes he had been 
hit by blank-cartridges. Hortensius, however, was no brain- 
less ranter. In allusion to one of his orations particularly, 
that for a state culprit named Messala, Cicero said that he 
had not heard it, but had carefully and calmly read it, and 
that it amply sustained his title to the name of a “great 
orator,’ and we must remember that Cicero’s idea of a great 
orator was the highest ideal ever conceived by man. 

He was a man of learning; born with an ardent attach- 
ment to study, and laboring in the earlier half of his career 
with great assiduity in a wide and philosophical range of 
studies and thoughts. The weight of authority attached to 
his name, also, whose loss Cicero deplored for the sake of the 
republic, after his death, must have been acquired by much 
civil prudence and discretion of mind in public affairs. 

His manner added greatly to the effect of his matter. He 
had all:the charm of delivery which constituted the power of 
Antonius, the orator who preceded him in the leadership of the 
Forum, famous for nothing but his manner; while he immeas- 
urably excelled him in that particular. As he revelled on in the 
rich luxuriance of his thoughts, he threw himself into such 
dramatic situations, and flung his arms about with such unre- 
mitting energy, that men used to say it was impossible to tell 
whether Hortensius’s audience went more to hear him or to see 
him. Cicero calls him “vehement”; and his notion of that 
term may be conjectured from his frequent allusions to the 
customary criticism of the day on “ warm and spirited speakers,” 
that “ they were no better than madmen.” But the warm Ital- 
ian nature then, as now, was very demonstrative. When the 
actor on the stage would sound his alarum to the blood, and 
inflame the sensibilities of his audience, his eyes glared out 
through his mask, flashing like sabres behind their loopholes. 
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And the speaker on the platform made visible the tumult 
within him by every variety of corresponding motions. He 
smote his breast, his forehead, his thigh; he almost tore his 
hair. He stamped his foot, he screamed and shouted in his 
energy and intenseness. Hortensius’s action was so violent, 
that Cicero, in his argument in the Verres case, tried to make 
fun of him, by saying that he seriously feared the counsel on 
the other side would dislocate his neck with his foppish 
and fuming jerks and jumps. On this point of attack his 
adversaries always found him vulnerable. It was his heel 
of Achilles. Often, accordingly, they undertook to ridicule 
the theatrical excesses of his ardor and his art; for even in 
these points he was artificial. His gestures were incessant, 
but they were all planned beforehand. His adversary in a. 
cause on one occasion caricatured his lively motions by stig- 
matizing him with the name of a noted dancing-girl of the 
day. “My brother,” said he} “is the dancing Dionysia of the 
court-room,” —a slap at which the audience is said to have 
laughed heartily. But his ardor was all artistic. His gown 
whirled and ruffled in the agonies of his action, but it was 
secretly confined by inner bands and ties to make it fall and 
rumple with effective grace. So Lord Chatham startled the 
English House of Commons by a theatrical disposition even 
of the paraphernalia of his malady of the gout. Not the 
mantle of Rachel, in her statuesque attitudes and movements, 
was more finically and adroitly managed than the robe of 
Hortensius. Old actors went to see him to improve in their 
own art, reversing thus the practice of modern times; and on 
more than one occasion Tragedy and Comedy sat together 
before him in the persons of Roscius and Esopus. His voice 
enhanced the effect. It was at once sonorous and smooth. 
It was capable of very great effects, and could be exerted to 
its utmost pitch without breaking or grating on the ear. 

This eloquence, however, rich, novel, taking, and triumphant 
as it was, does not seem to have worn well. It was better to 
glitter than to last. To the young it was always bewitching ; 
and when the orator himself was in the mantling bloom of 
his young enthusiasms, it moved the votes and won the smiles 
of even the oldest and gravest citizens. But as Hortensius 
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advanced in years, it seems to have been thought that the 
é dignity of a Roman Senator, and the authority of a Roman 
Consul, demanded more sober, controlled, and serene thought. 
Yet had his extravagant conceptions continued to blaze in 
the same flashing words, and to strike the senses through the 
same fiery manner, it is probable he would always have found 
himself sustained by the vast majority of voices. Earnestness 
would have carried it off and carried the day then in the 
Roman, as it does now in the English tongue. It was but 
this very year that the English author, Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
at his inauguration as Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
confessed to the student aspirants hanging on his words, that 
all his experience in the Parliament of Great Britain taught him 
only, that to catch the ear of the British legislature “ Ear- 
nestness ” was the first, second, and third commandment. 

But as Hortensius’s ambition waned, his splendor dulled ; 
his elegance grew slipshod, the ‘warlike defiance of his port 
and manner tamed. ‘Then all the infirmities of the Asiatic 
style came clearly into sight. ‘There was no flame to dazzle, 
and but little heat to stimulate. The thought, therefore, was 
looked at and weighed ; there was all the luxuriance of senti- 
ment, without the dazzling glare and seductive passion to 
carry it off. Yet to the last hour of his life he seems to have 
been able, when occasions really roused him, to be himself 
again, —to fasten attention, to command applauses, and to 
carry his point. 

His arguments and orations were published, and he appears 
to have been content to trust his fame to their custody. But 
the succeeding age was not struck with them. In an age 
which did not personally know the man, his speeches were 
not of a character to establish an interest. The showy, 
courtly, accomplished Hortensius, genial to all men, offending 
none, dazzled and delighted the age which gazed upon and 
loved him. The men who reclined upon the purple couches 
at the revels of his villas, the Senators whom he courted 
with reciprocated interest, the great characters whom he had 
stood by when they were in peril of the law, the thousands 
whom his royal establishments patronized, and the common- 
alty whom his liberal largesses gladdened, — all proffered him 
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the tribute of their hearts and hands; and, in the sunshine of 
their smiles, his speeches sparkled with a meretricious glow. 
But when, in the next age, Quintilian came to compose his 
Institutes of Oratory, he read the speeches of Hortensius in a 
state of mind very different from the frenzy of the Caucus, 
and contemplated them in a light very different from the 
illumination of banquet-halls. Accordingly, the judgment of 
Quintilian shows that the works of Hortensius, read calmly, 
would not have given him the eminent place he held in his 
lifetime. 

On the whole, Hortensius must have been a charming per- 
son to see, to meet, or to hear. In philosophy'and in accom- 
plishment he seems to us to resemble to a certain degree the 
fascinating Bolingbroke, who, with less prudence, had more 
wit. When we think of his graceful sentiment, his stage- 
- trick of manner, and his artificial pathos, the form of that 
arch-artificer of oratory, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, rises upon 
our mental vision; and among English statesmen, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple is suggested by the happy insouciance of his 
closing political retirement. 

But how all the light of eloquence goes out with the flick- 
ering breath of the orator! The soldier stamps his armed foot, 
and his name is written on the face of the earth he conquers 
in the red alphabet of war; the statesman scrawls the parch- 
ment, and the marble out of which states are builded slowly 
rises, with his image on the wall; but the orator dies as the 
applauses die which hail his conquering peroration. Yet the 
crowning felicity of Hortensius’s life was the moment of his 
death. Had he lived longer, he would have seen the splen- 
dors of the aristocracy among whom he glittered tarnished 
by the triumphs of the imperial captain who rode over rank 
rough-shod. He would have seen the serenity of the state 
fatally discomposed by a reign of Death, bloodier than the 
proscriptions which appalled his youth. And more than all, 
as Cicero generously and justly observes, he would have be- 
held the great theatre in which he used to display his genius 
no longer accessible to that accomplished eloquence which 
could charm alike the ears of a Roman or a Grecian 
audience. 
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1. History of the Jewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus. By the Rev. ALrrep EprersHerm, P.D. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Constable & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 592. 

- Jerusalem and Tiberias: Sora and Cordova: a Survey of the Re- 
ligious and Scholastic Learning of the Jews; designed as an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Hebrew Literature. By J. W. ETHERIDGE, 


M. A., Doctor in Philosophy. London: Longmans. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 520. 


. Jewish Literature, from the Highth to the Eighteenth Century. With 
an Introduction on Talmud and Midrash. A Historical Essay. 
From the German of M. STEINSCHNEIDER. Revised throughout by 
the Author. London: Longmans. -1857. 8vo. pp. 402. 


Simon Ock.iey, the learned Orientalist of the time of 
Queen Anne, ventures somewhere, in his defence of the 
race of Abraham, the paradoxical statement, that “no one 
can understand the New Testament so well as a Jew.” 
There is more truth than paradox in that remark, if the 
staple of popular commentaries is to be accepted as ex- 
pressing the best Christian sense of the meaning of Apos- 
tles and Evangelists. We had rather take Dr. Philippsohn’s 
opinion on a text in John’s Gospel, than the opinion of any 
Calvinistic writer; and we should consider the interpretation 
of an Apocalyptic passage by a scholar like Zunz as incom- 
parably more trustworthy than the most full-blown rhapsody 
of such an expounder as Cumming. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that learned Israelites will bend themselves to the task 
of explaining the Christian records, or offer by their superior 
insight any contrast to the prevalent exegesis. They have 
enough to do, at present, in rescuing from their Christian rivals 
the honor of owning the more ancient book of records. It is 
glory enough for the successors of Maimonides and Gamaliel, 
if they can win the Apostles of Christ to ask of them what 
the Law and the Prophets mean. 

The public mind seems to be in this age awaking from a 
long indifference, and hastening to atone for its manifest in- 
justice, to the culture and capacities of that people, who keep 
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the name, if they have lost the rights, of God’s elect. In all 
sects, there are multitudes of Jewish sympathizers. Puritan- 
ism, intolerant still of the Papal Babylon, relents toward suf- 
fering Judah; and, in the Sabbath-school libraries of Evan- 
gelical churches, the stories of Grace Aguilar are even more 
popular than the fascinating horrors of Dowling’s “ Roman- 
ism,” with all its pictorial profusion. The English Church 
makes more ado about its little establishment on Mount 
Zion, than about any of its larger Indian or African missions. 
Bishop GobAt, with his handful of Jew converts, has almost ob- 
literated the story of Bishop Heber; and liberal largesses of the 
moneyed Christians, not less than fervent prayers of the plat- 
form orators, testify what interest Britain takes in the fortunes 
of the Hebrew race. A Jew must figure now in the novels 
and dramas, not as Isaac of York or Shylock of Venice, 
dreadful in avarice and in vengeance, but as the genius, the 
artist, the philanthropist of the story, the creator of harmonies, 
the distributor of bounties, or the statesman of consummate 
skill. ‘The tables are turned, and the Jew listens, with some 
amazement, perhaps, not only to Christian respect for his 
rights, but to Christian eulogy on his gifts and virtues. 

The interest of Christians in Jewish scholarship has un- 
doubtedly been quickened by the efforts which converts and 
Christians of Jewish lineage have made to vindicate their 
race. A Jew may change his faith, and so may draw upon 
himself the hatred which always follows apostasy; yet he 
does not cease to cling to the privilege of his birthright. He 
loves the kindred who have cast him off, and longs to recon- 
cile the Church which he has adopted with the Church in 
which his fathers died. The heart of Neander yearned to 
harmonize the new orthodoxy of Berlin with the new Rab- 
binism of Breslau. The convert carries with him to the 
Christian altar the spirit of the synagogue. Its traditions are 
more precious to him when he seems to have parted from 
them, than when he lived in the midst of them. The sacred 
language gains in value, when he finds that men presume to 
interpret the word of God who cannot construe a Hebrew 
sentence. And it is remarkable that those who have re- 
nounced the cardinal error of Judaism should be actually 
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most industrious in making Judaism known, and in magnify- 
ing its achievements. The most zealous advocates of Israel, 
in England at least, are, strangely enough, those who have 
cast off the traditions of Israel. To this loyalty of race we 
owe two, at least, of the three works mentioned at the head 
of this paper. The History, of which Dr. Edersheim here 
gives the first volume, is a pledge of his love for the people 
whom he calls “my nation.” He professes to write impar- 
tially; yet it is evident that no strictly Christian scholar 
could have told the story of the Rabbins with such enthu- 
siasm. He is not a critic, not an apologist even, who remem- 
bers that he is dealing with fatal and sorrowful blindness, — 
but he rejoices in his theme. Akiba, Jehuda, and Eleazar 
are his saints, and he writes of them as a Carmelite might 
write of Theresa, a Jesuit of Ignatius, or Father Newman of 
St. Philip Neri. Their vices are extenuate, their graces are 
redundant. And his occasional regrets that these great men 
were not Christians are but pauses of duty in the task of love. 
Instead of sympathizing with this proper regret, we wish, as 
we read his narrative, that we were Jews, and could claim 
kindred with such men. He persuades us to their faith. 

This first volume brings down the history of the Jews to 
the epoch of their final dispersion in the fifth century. If the 
volumes to come shall show as great fulness of detail, clear- 
ness of arrangement, and charm of style as the present vol- 
ume, this “ first-fruit” of Dr. Edersheim’s religious study will 
deserve very high praise. Abler histories have been written 
by German Jews, and it is probable that Dr. Raphall’s work 
will have higher authority as a result of profound scholarship. 
Dr. Edersheim is anxious to make an attractive work, and 
perhaps he gives too much space to what is only entertaining, 
and not essential to his story. We do not see, however, that 
he has sacrificed accuracy, or that he makes any improper use 
of his reliable materials. He draws from excellent sources, 
old and new, — from Lightfoot to Frankel, and from Buxtorf 
to Dukes, — from those who have commented upon the driest 
prose, and those who have recorded the noblest poesy, of the 
nation. 

His work is a general history, treating not only of the 
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literature and religion of the Jewish people, but of their 
social condition, their customs, their fortunes, and their char- 
acter. The other works at the head of this article are confined 
to a survey of Hebrew literature. The plan of each is to 
furnish a comprehensive handbook, as nearly perfect as 
possible, of the authors and authorship, the students and 
studies, of the Jewish nation, for more than two thousand 
years, from the age of Ezra to the present time. In form, 
these works are scarcely more than illustrated catalogues. 
The explanations and notes are only the ligaments which 
join into one skeleton the long columns of titles, dates, and 
editions, — Hebrew words which English print only makes 
more formidable, and infinite repetitions of all the names in 
the ancient Scripture. Etheridge, indeed, lays upon this 
skeleton a few muscles of dissertation, and galvanizes these 
occasionally by a rhetorical passage, so that they seem to 
glow and palpitate. But Steinschneider, more severely con- 
sistent and true to his German instinct, exhibits nothing 
but the dry bones. There is not one touch of feeling in the 
whole of his admirable demonstration of Jewish literary anat- 
omy. Both of these volumes belong to that excellent class, — 
which help to swell a gentleman’s library, but are rarely dis- 
sturbed on its shelves, —commonly styled “works of refer- 
ence.” Readable they certainly are not, except to one who 
can find amusement in an almanac or a dictionary. Helps 
to study they may be, yet half the works they mention exist 
only in manuscript or tradition, and most of the other half 
are inaccessible. Literary histories are proverbially vexatious, 
arousing an appetite which can never be gratified. Jewish lit- 
erary history is particularly tantalizing. ‘The inquisitive stu- 
dent, who looks over these volumes, will marvel at the mis- 
take which he has so long been encouraged to make as to the 
extent of the Hebrew field. Has he not been told again and 
again, that the Jews, like the Portuguese, have only one re- 
spectable book, — that the Bible is their Lusiad, holding all the 
lore, music, and inspiration of which the race is capable? Has 
he not been warned against spending curiosity on the obscure 
follies of the Talmud, which are of no more importance to 
sound knowledge than the old romances which Cervantes 
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ridiculed? Has he not rejoiced that here at last is a limited 
literature, where the work to be done is simple and possible ? 
This is a sad hallucination, which Herr Steinschneider quite 
undeceives. The impression is reversed. The hyperbole 
which sums up John’s biography of Jesus is realized in this 
mass of Hebrew letters. Can the world contain so many 
books as these Jews have written? 

What the world cannot contain, the brain of a German 
scholar finds room for. We are not surprised, therefore, that 
Dr. Steinschneider announces his present handbook as only 
the forerunner of a more extensive and elaborate work. We 
shall expect a few thousand more of names when he gets 
thoroughly through with his researches among the manu- 
scripts of the Bodleian and the Vatican, and shall perhaps 
find that his new revelations are to his present list what the 
catalogues of Herschel are to the catalogues of Copernicus. 
The unrolling and deciphering of* Assyrian and Egyptian 
parchments has not yet disclosed any extraordinary literary 
fecundity. The names of the writers are few, though their 
productions are redundant. But the editing of Jewish manu- 
scripts seems likely to multiply Jewish authors to such an 
extent, that in them alone shall the promise of the Lord to 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 17) be fully realized. The narrow in- 
tellectual activity formerly attributed to them is now ex- 
tended over all the circle of the sciences, and we are bidden 
to see what great things they have done in mathematics and 
in medicine, in the literature of zsthetics and of astrology. 

The array of names in the list of Dr. Etheridge is some- 
what less overwhelming than in the list of Dr. Steinsehneider. 
The English Christian has respect to the feelings of his pub- 
lic, and forbears to press upon them all his store. His preface 
dates from a region most appropriate to this kind of study. 
The canon of fruitfulness which Hudibras lays down for 
Hebrew roots is well symbolized by that peninsula of Corn- 
wall, whose dreary solitudes no railway whistle has yet 
aroused. The dulness and dryness of the town of Pen- 
zance, more remote from London than Van Diemen’s Land, 
might naturally suggest Rabbinical investigations. Hebrew 
scholarship were probable in that locality,—and no other 
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scholarship. It was Dr. Etheridge’s delight to instruct the 
members of his household in this sacred language, and the 
dear daughter to whose memory he consecrates his volume 
began at five years to read in the original what Jehovah 
spake to Moses. To her precocious attainments he confesses 
his large indebtedness. And he advises Christian parents 
from his own experience to make Hebrew an essential part 
of the education of daughters ; it is at once the easiest, cheap- 
est, and most permanent of accomplishments. 

We confess a fear, however, that this new accomplish- 
ment is not destined to become rapidly popular; and, in spite 
of Dr. Etheridge’s plea of the necessity of Hebrew to a Chris- 
tian lady’s training, we imagine that the upstart piano and 
opera will hold precedence of the harp of David and the 
song of Deborah. Indeed, on general grounds, it would seem 
that the Aramaic language should be recommended to Chris- 
tians not less than the Hebrew. Ought not believers to 
know the identical dialect of the Saviour and his disciples ? 
Dr. Etheridge — who has published an Aramaic manual, has 
written a history of the Syrian churches, and has even trans- 
lated a portion of the Peshito, the Syriac version of the Gos- 
pels — would be the very man to found a school of such pure 
Christian students. The Aramean language differs from the 
Hebrew as much as the modern English from the Anglo-Saxon. 
The Chaldean captivity did for the tongue of Solomon what 
the Norman invasion did for the language of Alfred. Jesus, 
doubtless, was familiar with Hebrew, and could speak as well 
as understand it. Yet he spoke and understood it only as 
Italian priests speak and understand Latin. There is no 
more reason for believing that Hebrew was his native tongue, 
or the dialect which he used with his disciples, than for ac- 
cepting the singular hypothesis of Dominic Diodati, who 
wrote an ingenious treatise to prove that Greek was the lan- 
guage of Jesus with his followers. If we wish to come as 
near as possible to the language of Christian inspiration, 
clearly we must learn the Syro-Chaldee. 

The order which Dr. Etheridge follows in his work is less 
scientific than that of Dr. Steinschneider; but it is sufficiently 
exact, and the book much more convenient to read and re- 
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member. He divides his treatise into classes of men, rather 
than into subjects of study, and so gives to the dry de- 
tails more personal interest. Eleven orders successively ap- 
pear, beginning with the “ Soferim,” known to us as the 
*‘ Scribes,” and ending with literati in general, who do not 
come under any particular head. ‘The first class, whose glory 
had waned even before the advent of Messiah, he forbears 
to describe at length. They had great names in their num- 
ber, and the story of great achievements in letters. But their 
works have mostly perished, and it is not fit to excuse the 
men whom Jesus so pointedly rebuked. On the second class, 
the “ Tanaim,” or authoritative teachers, he dilates more copi- 
ously. We have here a sketch of the Sanhedrim and the 
Rabbins, from the age of the Maccabees to Jehuda, com- 
piler of the Mishna. The third class, the “ Amoraim,” are 
the wise men and interpreters for three hundred years more, 
to the completion of the Gemara, or Babylonish Talmud. 
The fourth class is made up of the “ Targumists” and “ Ma- 
sorites,” men who have been employed exclusively in the 
criticism and purification of the text of the Scripture. The 
fifth order includes the “ Seboraim,” or “investigators,” and 
“ Geonim,” or “ excellent” men, and extends over nearly six 
centuries, to the overthrow of the patriarchate of Babylon. 
The dryness of this section is relieved only by a single 
glimpse of the Court of the Caliphs,— only such a glance at 
the sparkling sea as a traveller in the desert gets from the 
sand-hill above El Arish. The sixth section, on the “ Mediz- 
val Rabbanim,” opens with a fine cabinet picture of Cordova 
under the Saracens, but leads us directly along a dreary line 
of names and titles as endless as the portraits in the gallery 
of Versailles; we stop only for a moment to admire the noble 
traits of Maimonides, as we stop there to admire, among the 
stupid faces of Bourbons, the grand features of Webster. 
Seventy pages are given to the seventh order, the “ Kabal- 
ists.” Dr. Etheridge attempts an analysis of their occult 
system, gives the clew to its origin, and points out its relation 
to other mystical systems. He does not clear up a subject 
which no reasoning can make transparent. We have not, 
however, seen so good a statement of the Cabala in so short 
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a compass. Professing only to act as door-keeper and lift the 
curtain, he in reality leads the inquirer some way into the 
shrine, which turns out, like the mosques in the East, to have 
more attraction in its outer court than in its inner recess. 
His verdict concerning the Cabala is that it is Pantheism 
and nothing else; a religious philosophy quite other than the’ 
teaching of the Bible, however it may pretend to be drawn 
from the sacred word. It is the Jewish Gnosticism, very 
ancient, and sure to have a long term of life. It is the 
“ Wandering Jew” of Hebrew literature, turning up continu- 
ally on the most unseasonable occasions, and never willing 
to die when it is vanquished. Driven from Palestine, it 
appears in Amsterdam, under the sober garb of Benedict 
Spinoza. And just now we are startled by finding the old 
ghost walking still with elastic step among the ruins of the 
Crimea. 

Order eighth, the “ Peitanim,” introduces us to the poets 
and poetry of the Jewish nation. We are prepared to ex- 
pect a rare feast in this anthology. All Christian students 
have been educated to the notion that Hebrew poetry has 
elements of grandeur which belong to the poetry of no other 
nation. Lowth and Herder have settled it that Homer and 
Virgil are less by a long remove than the prophets of Israel; 
nor have the new worshippers of Sanscrit lore persuaded us 
to accept their Ramayanas and Vedas as a higher voice of 
inspiration. Mr. Etheridge gives no specimens of the post- 
biblical poetry of the Jews. But he marks the epochs of the 
divine art, and celebrates the labors of those who have proved 
themselves worthy successors of Amos and Isaiah. Dr. Stein- 
schneider is even more full in his details, and Dr. Edersheim 
varies his narrative with some fragments of the Hebrew re- 
productions of Orpheus and the Greek bards. His criti- 
cal observations on the genuineness of Orpheus are as edify- 
ing as similar arguments concerning the mythical Ossian. 

In the main, Hebrew poetry has always been religious. 
The varied history of the people; the Law, with its six hun- 
dred and thirteen precepts; the Hagadic legends, with their 
wealth of Oriental fancies; Prophecy, each chapter of which 
might be the title of an epic or an elegy; the synagogue ser- * 
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vice, with its feasts and fasts, more numerous in Israel’s 
dispersion than in Israel’s glory, — the past and the future of 
God’s chosen people, — what more could be needed to inspire 
the noblest flow of exalted song? Mysticism is always poetic, 
and the Cabala almost spontaneously assumed a rhythmic 
form. Yet the Jews did not confine themselves to religion, — 
to the hymns of the sanctuary or the legends of the sages, — 
in their metrical efforts. Love and war were sung by those 
who’ could remember the strophes of the Canticles and the 
timbrel of Miriam. ‘The lays of Provence were transferred to 
the majestic Hebrew, and the tender sonnet was naturalized 
in an elder speech than the tongue of Petrarch. Nay, it is 
claimed that the first Italian sonnet was composed by a Jew, 
one Jehuda di Salamone, of Mantua. If the claim can be 
established, an additional statue should be set in the line of 
worthies in the square of that old city. Another Jewish bard, 
who died in Mantua in 1693, published a poem in one hun- 
dred and eighty-five stanzas, which he styled “ Tophet Pre- 
pared.” This had its answer in “ Eden Prepared,” by a Jew- 
ish poet of Ferrara. “ Hell” and “ Heaven” are everywhere 
attractive themes to poets, and Dante has had numerous 
imitators among the Jews, from Salomo, who flourished at 
Rome in the thirteenth century, down to our own day. 
Strict Jews, like strict Christians, dutifully hate the drama. 
Yet as Christians had in the Middle Ages their miracle plays, 
in which the history of the Saviour was scenically illustrated, 
so the Jews were accustomed to laugh and weep before the 
spectacles which skilful writers arranged from their Bible. 
Before Racine wrote a play for the recluses of St. Cyr, the 
story of Ahasuerus and Esther had been acted in the Jewish 
festivals. The exploit of the stripling who slew Goliath was 
not neglected; and the treachery of Joseph’s wicked brethren 
had been exposed to abhorrence in the trick of dialogue and 
couplet, long before it was exhibited on the German stage. 
Scripture scenes were preferred to secular for the dramas, as 
they are to-day in Rome. ‘The popular operas in that relig- 
ious city are the operas of Moses in Egypt and the Witch of 
Endor; and it was once suggested to us by a Catholic asa 
reason why classic and romantic subjects are preferred in 
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England and Germany, that “those countries have no re- 
ligion.” 

The famous Maffitt was accustomed to excuse the song 
with which he frequently prefaced his homily by the pro- 
verbial remark that “sermon and song always go together.” 
We have early authority for this practice in the custom of 
Jews. A thousand years ago, verse was brought in to help 
Hebrew exhortation, and Rabbins were as careful to adjust 
the lines of their rhymed prayer, as the sentences of their 
sermon. All sorts of topics were made poetical to the Jews 
of the sixteenth century. Solomon Ben Massal Tob com- 
posed a poem on the game of chess. Onkeneira took up 
the subject of the primitive alphabet, and attempted to 
show what letters were used at the time of creation. Elia 
Loanz sang of the contest between water and wine, but 
whether in the spirit of Anacreon or of Basil, as a Sybarite or 
an ascetic, we are not informed. In the next age, fearless of 
King James’s counterblast, Sanwil Ben Aaron Sofer cele- 
brated in metre the virtues of tobacco. Some wrote rhymed 
riddles, others patriotic stanzas. Many sovereigns had their 
Hebrew laureates. The virtues of the saintly Christina of 
Sweden found a flatterer in Manasseh Ben Israel, who could 
welcome also in Portuguese and Latin the gracious Prince 
Frederic when he visited the synagogue. The present Prince 
Frederic found no such congratulation, we fear, from the 
synagogue in Victoria’s capital. 

Acrostics have always been popular in the poetry of Israel, 
and scientific rules are laid down by their writers for this 
trick of composition. Some follow the natural order of 
letters, while others invert it. “ 'Thesereg” acrostics read 
backward, from the last letter of the alphabet to the first. 
Some begin at each extreme and read toward the centre, 
while others begin at the centre and read toward the ex- 
tremes. The p57} (albam) style divides the alphabet into 
equal halves, and combines these halves in regular order. 
This style, improved by another practice of marking the 
names of friends by the initial letters of the lines, furnishes 
an excellent model for the album variety of literature. Much 
of the Jewish poetry of the Middle Ages is nothing but in- 
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genious linguistic mosaic, as superior to ordinary work in its 
kind as the figures of Venetian churches are to the rude 
wooden mosaics of the Grisons. The most extraordinary 
specimens of this sort, according to Steinschneider, is Benja- 
min Mussaphia’s History of the Creation, published in 1638. 
In this strange book all the words of the Bible are used, yet 
no word is used more than once. The whole language is 
condensed into this manual, and the feat of its composition 
far surpasses the feat of the knight’s moves in covering the 
chess-board without touching twice upon any square. This 
book was used as a Hebrew text-book until a recent period. 

The Hebrew is not the only language in which the “ Peit- 
anim” have exercised their peculiar gifts. The national 
tongues of Europe and Asia, the Persian and the Polish, the 
Tartar and the Castilian, have been flavored by a Jewish 
infusion. ‘The Jew-German, which mortified Mendelssohn 
and puzzled Mezzofanti by its queer conglomeration of 
idioms, has left its fragments of verse for the study of future 
antiquaries. ‘I'he legend of King Arthur and the fables of 
the Fox received that attention from the Jews which they 
claim from all nations. Since the days of N. H. Wessely, 
there have been many Jewish poets who have used the culti- 
vated, tongues of Europe with fine effect. This gifted man 
did for the Synagogue what his namesake brothers in Eng- 
land did for the Church, —revived its piety and restored its 
music. 

The ninth order of writers mentioned by Dr. Etheridge are 
the “ Hipreshim,” or commentators. This class ought to be 
full. But Dr. Etheridge distinguishes these men from the 
old Halachists and Targumists. They are men who in the 
tenth century and later, by the help of the old Rabbins, gave 
themselves to the work of explaining the Scriptures. In 
introducing this section, Dr. Etheridge argues, very sensibly, 
that the works of these Jewish commentators ought to have 
high, if not surpassing, authority. He dares to say, in spite 
of Dr. Bloomfield, that in these works there are “treasures of 
masterly criticism, in comparison of which the strain of bibli- 
cal interpretation most common and popular among us ap- 
pears attenuated and trivial.” He instances Saadja Gaon as 
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a fine specimen of a commentator. Now Saadja was halfa 
rationalist. He did not believe that the serpent talked He- 
brew to Eve, or that the ass spoke to Balaam in Balaam’s 
own tongue. This is a defect, in Dr. Etheridge’s opinion. 
So Alravenel, whose immense erudition is mentioned approv- 
ingly, is rather blamed for hating Christianity so fiercely. Dr. 
Etheridge is consoled, however, by remembering that it was 
the Catholic, and not the Protestant Church, which Alravenel 
hated. 

The tenth section, on the order of “ Darshanim,” or Preach- 
ers, is painfully short. The multitude of those who have 
published the Word seems comparatively inferior to the multi- 
tude of those who have speculated and sung. Sermons have 
always, even in time of hardest persecution, been delivered by 
zealous Rabbins. The Jews of Spain rivalled the Anabap- 
tists and the Covenanters in their fervent outpourings. But 
the Jewish literary remains in this kind are not more valuable 
than the corresponding productions of the Christian sectarists. 
Some of the preachers were itinerants, and went round from 
synagogue to synagogue, stirring up the faithful. The sub- 
stance of their preaching was about as thin as that of similar 
laborers in the Christian vineyard. In funeral sermons the 
Israelites rather excelled ; and the titles of a large proportion 
of those which Dr. Etheridge catalogues seem to indicate a 
celebration of the virtues of the departed. The backward- 
looking, sad-eyed, reminiscent spirit of Judaism would natu- 
rally suggest excellence in this department. The Jews of the 
Peninsula were accustomed to deliver their sermons in the 
Spanish and Portuguese; but when they came to publish, they 
used the sacred language. Their text and quotation were in 
Hebrew. The topics of their preaching were pretty much 
those which always have been and always will be in order. 
Such vices are rebuked as Chrysostom rebuked in Byzantium, 
such virtues are commended as Gregory commended on the 
Ceelian Hill. The titles of some discourses are quaint, “ The 
Bundle of Life,” “ The Desirable Vase,” “'The Dust of the 
Scribes.” Figo of Venice printed seventy-five sermons on 
‘The Understanding of the Times.” Gottlieb of Cracow 
illustrated Deuteronomy x.-xii. from fifty different points of 
view. 
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The eleventh order, of Jewish “ Literati,” contains the names 
of those who cannot be conveniently classed in any of the 
other orders, more numerous in these last centuries than in 
medieval or Rabbinical times. The order is a large one, for 
there is almost no subject which a Jew has not at some time 
touched, as there is almost no corner of the earth which he 
has not visited. The most fantastic and the most unprofit- 
able themes have found devotees in that race, which has the 
credit of loving profit and hating abstractions beyond all 
other races. There are among them brethren of “ Old Mor- 
tality,” who have given themselves to the literature of grave- 
stones, have spent infinite patience in deciphering the moss- 
filled legends on the monuments of Prague and Frankfort, or 
in trying to read the worn slabs at the foot of Mount Olivet. 
Some have devoted themselves to special branches of social 
ethics, and Joseph Dacosta, in his “ Tractado de Cortesia,” 
anticipated some of the rules of etiquette which a Court 
Chamberlain has just published; telling, among other things, 
how gentlemen ought to behave at balls, as M. Mortemart 
Boisse tells gentlemen how they should conduct themselves 
when they go out todine. The Jewess Rebecca Tikkmir of 
Prague lectures women upon their duties, taking considerably 
lower ground than the Women’s Rights party of our day. 
As long ago as 1596 a Jewish treatise against gambling was 
published, which has been translated into almost every lan- 
guage. We are not aware that the ethics of pawnbroking or 
usury have been illustrated in any special treatise. 

As writers of general or local histories, the Jews have done 
their full share. The story of their own sufferings and perse- 
cutions would give ample material for a most thrilling narrative. 
Yet they have ventured often into other fields. Joseph Cohen 
wrote a history of France and Turkey. His account of the 
conspiracy of Fiesco, if less accurate than the statement of 
Mascardi, is certainly less fanciful than the drama of Schiller. 
The plague at Padua, as sketched by the Jew Catalono, may 
yet be the basis of some new romance by some future Man- 
zoni. ‘The travels of Rubeni, the Pretender Prince of the 
Jews in Abyssinia, make us think of Rasselas and Dr. John- 
son. Sabbatai Bass’s “ Handbook for Travellers,” published 
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in 1680, anticipated by a century and a half the red covers of 
the omnipresent “ Murray.” That the science of mnemonics 
was treated, we might well conjecture, since no ordinary exer- 
cise of memory could store and retain the accumulations of 
the ‘Talmud, not to mention the frightful lists of names and 
dates which accompany the study of tradition. The work of 
Arje de Modena on “ Amnemoneutics ” has been made quite 
recently the subject of a special criticism by Dr. Steinschnei- 
der. Writing in cipher was another of the arts concerning 
which a Jew gave rules. And if La Vega did not try the su- 
perfluous task of showing his countrymen how to make money, 
he examines the system of the stock-exchange for their ben- 
efit. It were earnestly to be wished that some Hebrew would 
handle that theme in this crisis, and tell the true secret of 
converting paper securities into reliable funds. A history of 
the stock-exchange in all ages and nations, written by an able 
Israelite, would have an advantage over all other attempts of 
the sort. This people carry the bag and conduct the negotia- 
tions of Catholic and Protestant, Pagan and Moslem. 

The scientific literature of Judaism is copious. A reason- 
able knowledge of astronomy was required to arrange the 
calendar, “the new moons and feasts.” Some extravagant 
claims are set up for the extreme antiquity of sound astro- 
nomical theories among the Hebrews. It is hinted that even 
in the Scripture time there were some who believed that the 
earth moved round the sun, and it is asserted that the Greek 
astronomers were pupils of the Jews. Some singular astro- . 
nomical facts are chronicled. Saadja at Bagdad, in the tenth 
century, tells of a lunar eclipse which came at an irregular 
time. In the Arabian calculators the Israelites met their 
rivals, and the brilliant discoveries of the Saracen period are 
attached to Moslem rather than Hebrew names. Yet not 
only in the preparation of tables, but in the improvement of 
instruments, did the Jews contribute greatly to the progress 
of astronomical science. The pedantic King Alphonso of 
Castile had a great fancy for Jewish and Moslem alrmanac- 
makers, and the father of Christendom was compelled to 
reprove him for this leaning to heresy. ‘Three centuries later, 
on the other hand, a Pope of the house of Medici accepted 
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the invention of a new astronomical ring, which was dedicated 
to him by the Jew De Lattes. 

The Jews were less given to the study of astrology. To 
the adherents of literal Scripture this pretended science seemed 
half folly and half impiety. The mysticism of Cabalism 
would hardly tolerate this subtile dealing with occult and su- 
pernal forces. Nevertheless, there are the names of Jews who 
cultivated this science, who watched the stars, from towers‘drew 
horoscopes, and officiated as augurs in the courts of supersti- 
tious kings. The practical value of the science was main- 
tained, even against the protest of Maimonides. Some tried 
to make it a witness of the exact advent of Messiah. Some 
imagined by it to solve hard metaphysical problems. It 
seemed to aid in reconciling free-will and foreknowledge. A 
saucy reason is given by Griisse, who never loses the occasion 
of a sly hit at the hated race, that astrology was cultivated by 
the Jews, principally because “it served their purpose, and 
suited their taste for cheating.” Unfortunately for his jest, 
astrology was not principally cultivated by the Jews. There 
was always more of it in the convents, and the monastic his- 
tory of the Middle Age would fully justify the practice of 
modern novelists,in taking Christian ascetics for the inter- 
preters of the stars. Astrology flourished most where alchemy 
was most popular. And the Jews have always preferred to 
get gold by exchanges more than by transmutions, in shrewd 
loans rather than in bubbling crucibles. 

Physiognomy, however, they did not disdain. No race are 
so keen to watch the play of the features, and to discover 
the intentions of the heart in the muscles of the face. A man 
must have strong nerve to bear without wavering the sharp 
scrutiny of a Jew’s eye. It pierces like a sword. It isa 
serious trial to ride fifty miles in a railway carriage on the op- 
posite seat to a Bohemian Israelite. ‘The man will read your 
whole character, almost your history, in that customary work 
of police. The Cabalists have recorded some principles of 
judgment in this science, which prophesy the discoveries of 
Gall and Lavater. “ A broad, vaulted forehead,” they say, 
“ betokens a genial and ample mind; a flat forehead, stupid- 
ity; a flat forehead pressed against the sides, a narrow and 
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contracted intellect.’ The four beasts of Ezekiel, with their 
various faces, were held to symbolize different types of char- 
acter. In the book Zohar, the creed of the Cabalists, is a 
complete essay on physiognomy, and there is even an attempt 
to describe the countenance of God. The length of the Di- 
vine Face, from the extreme points of the skull, is, we are 
told, “ three hundred and seventy thousand myriads of worlds ; 
and this is called the Long Face.” Every year there go forth 
from this skull thirteen thousand myriad worlds. This is, in- 
deed, a brave scheme of emanations. Some Jewish expositors 
interpret Genesis v. 1 as teaching physiognomy. ‘There is 
also a Jewish tract extant which teaches chiromancy, trench- 
ing so upon the lawful possession of the Gypsies. 

Medicine, from the earliest ages, has been a favorite study 
with the Jews. Their educated men who wish to join some 
association with the world to their more abstruse researches, 
take naturally to the healing art. Sincé the day when the 
father of the tribes was embalmed in Egypt, there have not 
been wanting skilful physicians to whom the people might 
apply, like King Asa in his despair. ‘There were doctors of 
special diseases; though, if the experience of Tobit is to be 
trusted, the oculists were not very successful. The Sangrado 
system was popular with a large class, and the ‘Talmud gives 
minute directions concerning the best methods of blood-letting. 
Some of the novelties in medicine at the present day were 
practised in Palestine in the Saviour’s time. The Essenes 
were, Thompsonians, and made great account of roots and 
herbs in their prescriptions, requiring, moreover, an extra 
share of faith. If the principles of homeopathy were not 
announced, its methods were known. Drugs were given in 
small portions, and diet and regimen were more considered 
than doses of physic. Hard-boiled eggs were interdicted; 
yet the prescription to convalescents to “eat the stomach and 
lungs of geese” seems to prepare the way for Strasburg pies, 
the epicure’s heavenly food. The Talmud has as much to 
say about fresh air and ventilation as a New England School 
Report, and the friends of Dr. Hunter may be charmed to find 
such ancient authority for the inhalation of vapor. The Rab- 
bins knew how to amputate, to make. artificial legs, to reduce 
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dangerous dislocations, and to manipulate wounds. Quack- 
ery, though not unknown, was much less popular than in our 
day. A people who wore phylacteries might be expected to 
put faith in amulets; but no such instances of charlatanism 
are recorded as those which are continually heralded by our 
journals as “ wonderful cures.” 

This hereditary skill and taste bore its fruits in the suc- 
ceeding centuries in the long series of medical works with 
which Dr. Steinschneider amazes us. Saladin and his suc- 
cessors, hostile as they were to all infidels, encouraged the 
Hebrew physicians of their court to translate Galen and to 
write on dietetics. In Spain, Italy, and France, the medical 
works of the Jews ranked very high. ‘They wrote about the 
diseases of horses as well as of men, original works as well as 
learned glossaries. A Jew, Amatus Lusitanus, first (in 1547) 
“ observed the valve of the unformed veins, and was near dis- 
covering the circulation of the blood.” A Jew, Pereira, first 
made (in 1749) researches on the cure of the deaf and dumb. 
It was a Jewish physician whom Voltaire, so sharp in his 
satire against men of that class, saw fit to praise both for his 
theory and his practice. 

The related branch of Natural History had a more limited 
popularity. The frequent speculation upon the nature of the 
fish which swallowed Jonah might suggest ichthyology, and 
the story of the temptation of Eve would encourage ophid- 
ian inquiries; but the one congenial branch of natural science 
seems to have been jewelry and precious stones. ‘The breast- 
plate of the High-Priest was a perpetual admonition to inves- 
tigate this brilliant province. The best works of Arabian 
mineralogists were translated into Hebrew. Jagel (in 1600) 
quotes from a treatise on the twelve principal jewels, accord- 
ing to the tribes of Israel and the signs of the zodiac; and if 
this be the work of Meshullam of Volterra, then that obliging 
Jew lapidary of Bethlehem, whose carvings on pearl every 
Christian traveller brings back from Palestine, bears an ap- 
propriate name. What recent pilgrim has visited the birth- 
place of the Saviour, without alighting at the door of the 
cunning Meshullam ? 

But we refrain from tiring our readers with more of these 
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rambling details, which give but the faintest idea of the mass 
and variety of themes upon which the intellect of Israel has 
been employed. We have said enough to refute the notion 
that the literary activity of Judaism is in a small circle, or 
that the learned of that race have ever been mere mechanical 
students of an old text, like the students of Tiberias and 
Saphet at the present day. In the Talmud alone more specu- 
lations may be found than in the most loquacious and prolix 
of the Christian Fathers. St. Clement of Rome brings the 
Arabian Pheenix into his letter to the faithful. But a Tal- 
mudist treats the resurrection more ingeniously, in affirming 
that one bone in the body is never destroyed, but rolls under- 
ground to Palestine, to wait there the day of awakening and 
make the basis of the new body to be given to the just. The 
novel explanations of German naturalism are anticipated in 
many points by the stories of the Gemara. And what the 
professor at Heidelberg says about Jesus working his miracles 
by Mesmerism, may easily have been hinted by the Rabbi in 
Chaldea, who insisted that Jeroboam caused his idolatrous 
calves to ascend before the people by means of the magnet. 
It would be interesting to examine the polemic literature of 
Judaism, — its contests within its own body, with Islam, and 
especially with Christianity. The Jews sometimes complain 
that Christian writers treat them with such severity. But the 
vituperations of Eisenmenger are only the reprisal for bitter- 
ness on their side which has been written and published. 
Though the volumes before us are somewhat shy of speaking 
about this controversy, they mention some instructive facts. 
Some Cabalists, rejecting Jesus as the Son of God, claim 
him as an initiated brother in their wise fraternity. The 
Rabbins, denying the Gospel as divine, frequently assert its 
distinguishing tenets as their own principles. The first of the 
beatitudes was with them a cardinal virtue. The analogy 
between the triangles of the Cabalistic diagram and the 
Christian Trinity is too obvious to escape notice, and Dr. 
Etheridge goes out of his way to argue that the Jewish mys- 
tery was long anterior in its origin to the Christian dogma. 
He is successful only in making us see that both had their 
origin in heathen speculations. The Trinity is only a more 
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bold development of that theosophy which divides the powers 
of God into groups of three, and describes their enigmatic 
relations. 

It is pleasant to notice, in the perpetual hostility between 
Jewish and Christian writers, occasional interchanges of cour- 
tesy. Hai Gaon, of Babylon, defended his course in asking 
the Catholic priest to explain to him some difficult passage in 
the Psalms of David, by saying that “the Talmud commands 
us to seek information of everybody.” ‘The mutual satire 
was sometimes suspended, and the doctors, weary of contend- 
ing, would laugh together over their strifes. But the more 
rigid traditionalists rarely allowed that there was any good in 
the crucified Nazarene. Jesus was to them no better than an 
impostor. The Caraites, who have always been regarded as 
heretics, are the only authors who claim Jesus as one of the 
prophets. A better state of feeling exists in our age. The 
Jews reciprocate that benevolence which makes such sacri- 
fices in their behalf by a decency of speech, if not by a com- 
promise of opinion. If Dr. Gritz writes the history of his 
nation like a zealous partisan, Dr. Raphall writes the same 
history like a courteous gentleman. ‘Too much may be made 
of the apparent symptoms of Jewish change, and the pious 
hopes aroused by the story lately circulated in the religious 
papers, that the Jews are about to give up their Sabbath, and 
to adopt the Christian Sunday, are, we are persuaded, quite 
mistaken. Yet the reforming party among the Jews are not 
far from the liberal party among the’ Christians. Strasburg 
and ‘Tiibingen are near enough to salute each other across the 
barrier, and help each other to see how nearly an enlightened 
Synagogue comes to a free Church. The two words which 
Dr. Edersheim, Calvinist as he is, declares to hold the sum of 
the Gospel, “ spiritual liberty,” are the sign which shall recon- 
cile Jew and Christian. A Gospel which shall set reason 
above credulity, righteousness above creeds, and the freedom 
of thought above mere conformity, will win the respect of all 
intelligent Jews. A recent autobiography has told what the 
bounty of a Jew has done for an American Church and the 
friendship of a Jew has done for an American pastor. The 
memory of Judah Touro is kept alike in that open house of 
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Christian worship in the centre of New Orleans, and that 
shut house of Jewish prayer, which is the monument of his 
name and race, in the quiet town of Newport. 

The conversion of the Jews has been attempted in many 
ways, and has been the subject of incessant prayers. Fire 
and sword, fine and imprisonment, banishment and degrada- 
tion, all the skill of bigotry, have been vainly applied. Bribes 
have failed almost as signally, and only exceptional cases 
have been drawn to the Gospel by the lust of gold. Still 
fewer have been made converts by arguments and pleading. 
In the Theinkirche at Prague, glorified by the monument of 
Tycho Brahe, the great astronomer, the visitor is arrested to 
notice the tomb of young Simle Abeles, and hear how Israel 
mourned over his apostasy. Yet hardly a stone’s throw be- 
yond this church, the Jews still gather by thousands in their 
synagogues, and maintain their ancient rites with unfaltering 
constancy. ‘The faith of Israel still holds out. Its Messiah 
has not yet been found. Its steady promise repeats still the 
enduring hope. 


Arr. II.—IDEAL GIRLHOOD IN MODERN ROMANCE. 


. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. GOETHE. 

. Peveril of the Peak. Sir WATER Scort. 

. Last Days of Pompeii. Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton. 
. Nétre Dame de Paris. Victor Hueo. 

. Master Humphrey's Clock. Dickens. 

. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Stowe. 

. The Scarlet Letter. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


WHEN we announce “ Ideal Girlhood in Modern Romance ” 
as the subject of this article, we feel that the title contains 
both more than our subject, and less. Numerous forms of 
ideal girlhood are in modern romance, besides those on which 
we intend to write; and the mere phrase, “ideal girlhood,” 
does not of itself suggest the peculiar forms to which we shall 
direct attention. ‘The special instances which we select have 
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a certain strangeness in their characters, — something of the 
abnormal, the preternatural, and the weird. Perhaps we 
shall best explain our meaning by stating how we came to 
think on the subject. In several perusals of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, we found that the character of Mignon made deeper 
and deeper impression on us. ‘The same must have been the 
case with many novelists, for we discover the subtile influence 
of Mignon’s character in the greatest writers of fiction since 
Wilhelm Meister appeared; and that character, in spirit, we 
have noticed in several successive reproductions. A desire 
thence arose to enter, if we could, into the significance of 
the primitive “ Mignon,” and to examine whai relationship 
or analogy the derivative “ideals” bear to the primitive. 
From such a thought the present article originated; yet we 
will not say that, after the start, it has not often changed its 
course from the originating thought, and broken connection 
with it. Still, in the main, it will preserve its consistency ; 
dealing only, as we have intimated, with the abnormal, the 
preternatural, the weird, in young female character, as we 
find it in certain extraordinary ideals of girlhood in modern 
romance. We take these ideals as of three classes: first, the 
impassioned class; secondly, the ethereal; thirdly, the elfish ; 
and in this order we propose to treat them. 

1. We take the impassioned class first. 

We would willingly begin our illustrations of this class 
with Margaret — Gretchen — in the Faust, one of the most 
simple, yet profound, delineations in all literature of ideal 
girlhood, or, more correctly, of young womanhood — one of the 
most pathetic conceptions of tragic love that genius has ever 
embodied. But, in truth, Gretchen is so normal, so natural, 
as not to belong to those abnormal and preternatural ideals 
on which we propose to write, and, besides, Gretchen alone 
would be more than subject for an entire article. We will 
then begin with Mignon. Mignon constitutes the enchant- 
ment and the charm of the wonderful work in which she 
appears. 

In Wilhelm Meister her origin is only revealed when her 
destiny is closed. We shall, therefore, have to begin with 
matters which we do not learn until after the catastrophe. 
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Goethe’s poetic narrative must, we are sorry to say, suffer 
deeply in our prosaic abstract. 

An old Italian nobleman had three grown-up sons. The 
youngest, Austin, became a monk; but under his habit 
there throbbed an impassioned temperament. The nobleman, 
an oddity, with a painful sensibility to ridicule, hearing elder- 
ly people bantered for having young children, had the folly to 
conceal the birth of a daughter to himself, in his advanced 
years. The child was sent to a distance, and reared as that 
of other people. The nominal father of the girl, having lost 
his wife, came to live near the real father, and was his only 
intimate friend. ‘The real father died, and under the reputed 
father the girl grew into womanhood and beauty. Her name 
was Sperata. Austin, at first a half-crazed enthusiast, after- 
wards desires to return to the world, and to obtain freedom 
from his vows. His brother consults the family confessor, 
and then the family confessor reveals the secret that Sperata 
is their sister. ‘The original concealment was fatal; the reve- 
lation is now too late. As the monastery was in the neigh- 
borhood, and as Austin often visited his family, a mutual love 
of song and music brought himself and Sperata frequently 
together, and awakened in each a peculiar interest for the 
other. ‘This interest deepened into passion. Austin wished 
to be secular in order to make Sperata openly his wife; for 
he declared that such, secretly, she was already. He stub- 
bornly refused credit to the confessor’s statement, but, grant- 
ing it to be fact, he defied all the consequences. Yet, when 
thought returned, a terrible remorse beset him; at length, be- 
guiled to his convent, he was there sheltered and secured. 
Sperata, too, was provided with a refuge, and her shame 
covered with secrecy. Her relationship to the father of her 
child was, in pity, hidden from her. But as soon as she was 
strong enough to bear exhortation, the clergyman, without 
exposing the whole case, took effectual means to aflright her 
mind with the horror of her guilt. Her little girl, separated 
from her, meanwhile was growing. From her earliest 
years she had displayed an extraordinary disposition. When 
still very young, she could move with wonderful dexterity, 
and learned to play upon the cithern almost of herself. One 
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day the child disappeared ; “ her little hat was found swim- 
ming on the water, near a spot where a torrent rushes down 
into the sea.” Although the body was not discovered, it was 
yet concluded that the child was drowned. The conduct of 
the poor mother on learning the sad news is extremely pathet- 
ic. She heard of a mother who had prayed the saints to give 
her from the sea the bones of her drowned child, that she 
might bury them. But no sooner had she entered the 
church, than the skeleton which she carried became in her 
arms a living child. So likewise prayed the desolate Sperata; 
“and when at night the waves were tossing to and fro, she 
thought every glittering sheet of foam was bringing out her 
child; and some one about her had to run off as if to take it 
up when it should reach the shore. By day she walked un- 
weariedly along the places where the pebbly beach shelved 
slowly to the water; she gathered in a small basket all the 
bones which she could find. None durst tell her that they 
were the bones of animals: the larger ones she buried; the 
little ones she took along with her. In this employment she 
incessantly persisted.” The physician contrived that the 
several parts of a child’s skeleton should be put in her way. 
“ An inconceivable delight arose in the poor sick woman’s 
heart, when the parts began to fit each other, and the shape 
of those still wanting could be marked. She had fastened 
every fragment in its proper place, with threads and ribbons ; 
filling up the vacant spaces with embroidery and silk, as is 
usually done with the relics of the saints.” At last, awaken- 
ing from a rapturous dream, in which she saw a vision of her 
child beckoning the way to blessedness, and finding the skele- 
ton — which had been temporarily removed — absent from its 
place, she exclaimed, “ Yes, I will soon follow her”; before 
the ecstasy had departed from her soul, she died, leaving 
among the people the impression of a miracle and the 
memory of a saint. The child which she fancied had gone 
to heaven had been stolen. Mignon was that child. The 
monk escaped from his convent with his harp, with his broken 
memories, with his music of gloomy inspiration. He be- 
came a delirious and despairing wanderer upon earth. He 
and the child subsequently meet; the dismal relation of their 
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fates seems to draw them blindly together, with a strange 
affinity and into drear communion. 

Mignon first appears in the romance in a company of rope- 
dancers. Wilhelm, stopping at a country town, has made 
acquaintance with Laertes and Philina, a pair of strolling 
players, with more experience than wisdom, and more wit 
than virtue. The rope-dancers are a great gain to these three 
idlers careless of employment and zealous for pleasure. Goethe 
shows even here how deeply he entered into the spirit of art 
and the spirit of life. In the observations which he causes 
Wilhelm to make on rope-dancing, we see how thoroughly he 
discerned, in the humblest departments, the sources of power 
and effect in all that has esthetic interest and that exercises 
esthetic influence. One remark on the enthusiasm excited 
by the dancers we quote, alike for its melancholy and its 
truth. “ What actor,” says Wilhelm, “what author, nay, 
what man of any class, would not regard himself as at the 
summit of his wishes, could he by a noble saying or a worthy 
action produce so universal an impression? What a pre- 
cious emotion would it give, if one could disseminate gen- 
erous, exalted, manly feelings with electric force and speed, 
and rouse assembled thousands into such rapture as these 
people by their bodily alertness have done!—if one could 
communicate to thronging multitudes a fellow-feeling in all 
that belongs to man, by the portraying of happiness and 
misery, of wisdom and folly, nay, of absurdity and non- 
sense,— could kindle and thrill their inmost souls, and set 


their stagnant nature into movement, free, vehement, and 


pure !” 


Among this dancing troop Mignon is a noticeable child. 
Wilhelm takes an undefinable interest in her. He questions: 
“ What is thy name?” “ They call me Mignon.” “ How old 
art thou?” “ No one has counted.” “ Who was thy father?” 
“The great Devil is dead.” The great Devil was the late 
master of the company. “She gave her answers,” the author 
tells us, “in a kind of broken German, and with a strangely 
solemn manner, every time laying her hand on her breast and 
brow, and bowing deeply.” Wilhelm, we are likewise told, 
“could not satisfy himself with looking at her. His eyes and 
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his heart were irresistibly attracted by the mysterious con- 
dition of this being. He reckoned her about twelve or thir- 
teen years of age. Her body was well formed; only her limbs 
gave promise of a stronger growth, or else announced a 
stunted one. Her countenance was not regular, but striking ; 
her brow full of mystery; her nose extremely beautiful; her 
mouth, although it seemed too closely shut for one of her 
age, and she often drew it aside, had yet an air of frankness, 
and was very lovely. Her brownish complexion could scarcely 
be discovered through the paint. This form stamped itself 
deeply in Wilhelm’s soul.” 

Such is the distinct brevity, the masterly completeness, 
with which Mignon is introduced to us; and in this intro- 
duction her person is described, her character and destiny 
are indicated. We are prepared here for all that she after- 
wards thinks, says, does, or becomes. Her nature unfolds 
itself in accordance with principles and laws by which al- 
ready the imagination anticipates the direction of her life. 
Herein is a power like unto Shakespeare’s. The interest 
does not consist in the excitement of curiosity, but in 
following the action and order of a soul; not in results 
startling and unforeseen, but in movement and issue that 
meet the conditions under which that soul is presented to 
our concern and our thoughts. Henceforth her fate depends 
on Meister; he has rescued her from the showman, he has 
bought her with a price. 

To examine a creation such as Mignon, —so singularly 
original, so wildly beautiful, so remote from all that is con- 
ventional, yet inwardly so true and self-consistent, so strangely 
odd, yet so musically sweet, —to examine, we say, such a 
creation analytically, would be as if one should first measure 
a picture of Raffaelle’s by rule and compass, and then scrape 
off the colors to discover their chemical combinations. We 
must examine Mignon, as we would the picture, by con- 
templation, and as a living whole. What we discern, at 
once, in Mignon, what we see in her to the last, is an impas- 
sioned sensibility. This is connected with a fantastic imagi- 
nation; which fantastic imagination and impassioned sensi- 
bility — intensified within and counteracted from without — 
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constitute her mental life, and decide her destiny. She con- 
verses with her own thoughts, or spirits converse with her, 
from out of the mysterious and the invisible. Her self-com- 
munion and her waywardness of thinking are constantly ap- 
pearing; and thus frequently, when a question demands an 
answer, she only gives utterance to an interrupted reverie. 
“ Often,” as we read, “for the whole day she was mute. At 
times she answered questions more freely, yet always strange- 
ly; so that you could not determine whether it was caused 
by shrewd sense or by ignorance of the language.” On other 
occasions, she speaks as if she had intelligence more than 
natural, knowledge from sources other than earthly. Wil- 
helm has just discovered that a certain boy is his son. This 
is some time after they have been travelling with a vagrant 
society. It is not as yet expedient that the fact of this son- 
ship should be openly declared. “ Mignon,” says old Barbara, 
“ will not betray us; she is good and close.” “I have long 
known it, and I said nothing,” answered Mignon. “ How is 
it possible?” cried Barbara. “ Whence?” cried Wilhelm. 
“The spirit told me.” ‘“ Whence?— where?” “In the 
vault. When the old man drew his knife, it called to me, 
‘Bring his father” and I thought it must be thou.” “ Who 
called thee?” “I know not: in my heart, in my head, I was 
terrified ; I trembled, I prayed; then it called, and I under- 
stood it.’ In sympathy with this idea of her relation to the 
invisible, and her life therein, is her innate feeling of religion. 
Wilhelm was told that she went every morning early to hear 
mass. He followed her on one occasion, and saw her kneel- 
ing down with a rosary in a corner of the church, and pray- 
ing devoutly. The religious element of her nature shows 
itself with a certain scenic beauty in a little incident near the 
close of her life. She acts on this occasion the part of a 
celestial messenger with bounties to her school-companions. 
“There comes the angel,” said the lady teacher. The chil- 
dren all shrank back; at last they cried, “It is Mignon.” Yet 
they durst not venture to approach the wondrous figure. 
“ Here are your gifts,” said she, putting down the basket. 
They gathered round her, they viewed, they felt, they ques- 
tioned her. “ Art thou an angel?” asked one of them. “J 
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wish I were,” said Mignon. “ Why dost thou bear a lily?” 
“ So pure, so open, should my heart be; then were I happy.” 
“ What wings are these? Let us see them.” “ They repre- 
sent far finer ones, which are not yet unfolded.” This serious 
thoughtfulness has its roots in a character sincere, truthful, 
and of most innocent simplicity. Such traits we early mark 
in her; for thus we read of her shortly after she is introduced 
to our notice: “ The rope-dancers having gone away, Mig- 
non came into the parlor, while Wilhelm and Laertes were 
busy fencing. ‘ Where hast thou been hid?’ said Wilhelm, 
in a friendly tone. Thou hast given us a great deal of 
anxiety. The child looked at him, and answered nothing. 
‘Thou art ours now,’ said Laertes, ‘we have bought thee.’ 
‘For how much?’ inquired the child, quite coolly. ‘ For a 
hundred ducats,’ said the other; ‘pay them again, and thou 
art free.’ ‘Is that much?’ she asked. ‘O yes! thou must 
be a good child.’ ‘I will try, she said.” The traits which she 
manifests thus early we mark in her even at the close. 

Her outward movements are alive with quick and impas- 
sioned feeling, moulded to grace and tuned to music. Her 
inward poetry of being gave inspiration to her hands and feet, 
and she sang to her cithern, or danced to her tambourine, 
with the spirit of a muse. Her mobile and elastic soul has a 
body, which it electrifies and etherealizes,——a body which 
seems to answer to her thought as rapidly as will. Failing of 
the tender and cheerful care which nurtures infancy, she loved 
the solitude of nature. The most meditative poet does not 
seek the loneliness of glen or grove, of sea-shore or ruin, with 
more desire than does a thoughtful but neglected child; and 
though the child may not put its feelings into song, deeper 
meanings are opened to its spiritual intelligence, and a 
stronger love lays hold upon its silent passion. So was it 
with Mignon: imaginative, isolated reverie caused her to 
live much in herself, much fo herself, and much away from 
others. But, along with these tendencies, she had an un- 
curbed inclination for motion and activity. Her aptitude for 
daring gymnastics offered the temptation to the vagrants who 
stole her. With no acknowledged parentage, with no kindred 
guardianship, she was an easy prey. And at first, from her 
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supple frame, from her instinctive agility, she seemed a valua- 
ble acquisition. “ ‘To mount the highest peaks, to run along 
the edges of the ships, to imitate in all their strangest feats 
the rope-dancers, whom she often saw, seemed a natu- 
ral tendency in her.” “ She never walked up or down stairs, 
but jumped. She would spring along by the railing, and be- 
fore you were aware would be sitting quietly above upon the 
landing.” She lived in childhood by the sea; as “her wild 
walks and leapings often led her to a distance, she would lose 
her way and be long from home.” When not by herself with 
nature, she was by herself with art. “In general, as she re- 
turned, she used to repair beneath the columns in the portal 
of a country-house in the neighborhood; she would there 
lie resting on the steps, then run up and down the large hall 
looking at the statues.” 

This was in the land of beauty and of art, — the land of 
which she never ceased to dream. One of the most affecting 
peculiarities of her story and her life is this dim but tenacious 
dream of Italy,—the dream which would not quit her heart. 
And here, again, we see the keen insight of Goethe into the 
depths of feeling. No soul is so outraged in being torn from 
home as is the soul of a child. No other soul has such agony 
in departure, or more longing to return. Bitter is the sorrow 
of the conscript lad or of the impressed sailor-boy ; sad must 
be the thoughts, the waking and the sleeping visions, which 
come to the young soldier in his first campaign, when he 
marches to battle, or when with the earth for his bed he 
has the heavens for his tent,— to the young sailor, when he 
dreams or watches amidst the lonely ocean; but to neither of 
them is there such grief as to the helpless child that suffers 
the violence of exile, while the affections are yet but instincts. 
These very instincts are seeds which a foreign atmosphere 
but ripens into pain. ‘The pain of absence, and the need of 
home, are wholesome to our nature; and nothing but the 
hope of coming back, enriched in possession or experience, 
cheers the traveller, the adventurer, the explorer, as he leaves 
the space behind him wherein his life has grown, to which by 
memory, affection, and imagination his life is bound. Each 
of these, however, has the sense of personality and freedom. 
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The man who has failed in what he thought a righteous 
cause, is expatriated as a penalty. ‘The loss of home is here 
rated as next to the loss of life; but though the sufferer may 
count it so, or more, he knows that he acted from intelligent 
resolve, and was ready for any fatality. The idea of home 
will not leave the mind, even of those whom restless curiosity 
or scientific enthusiasm does not allow to remain there. We 
all have read of travellers who were moved convulsively to 
tears at the sight, in strange or barbarian regions, of some frag- 
ment of stamped crockery, or the leaf of a printed book. But 
the idea of home is deeper in the mind of a child that has 
been early dragged from it, than it is in the mind of such as 
we have here alluded to; the deeper, because it is vague; the 
more troubled, because strangeness is connected with a sense 
of unloved weakness. So it is, though the child be the com- 
monest stuff which humanity is made of, and its home in the 
least inviting climate which earth contains, — amongst the 
snows of Northern Asia or the sands of Middle Africa. But 
Mignon was not a child of common stuff. She was a crea- 
ture whose life, dim, dreamy, impulsive, imaginative, mystic, 
consisted in passion, poetry, music; and her far-off home, 
seen through the shifting memories of vagrant exile, was in 
Italy, the land of soul, song, and beauty. Italy was ever in 
her spirit a vision and a voice ; and so, when the old Harper 
comes along, gloomy prophet though he was, his songs had 
an echo in her heart, — her heart gave response to the anguish 
of memory with which they rang. The wretchedness and 
mystery of his wandering life had analogy to her own: the 
restless grief that trembled in his music seemed to bind their 
fates together; the child and the elder could understand each 
other. In her as in him, homeless, melancholy, a wounded 
spirit uttered itself in song; and sometimes, when they joined 
their voices, what they sung in union was separately and 
secretly appropriate to each; as in that sweet duet which 
upon one occasion Wilhelm overhears : — 


*¢ You never longed and loved, 
You know not grief like mine: 
Alone, and far removed 
From joys or hopes, I pine: 
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A foreign sky above, 

And a foreign earth below me, 

To the South I look all day ; 

For the hearts that love and know me 
Are far, are far away. 

I burn, I faint, I languish, — 

My heart is waste, and sick, and sore. 
Who has not longed in baffled anguish 
Cannot know what I deplore.”’ 


The fatal love which tears the child’s bosom for Wilhelm 
wails through all these longings for her native clime. With 
what eloquence of passion and of music these combined 
feelings are chanted in that marvellous lyric, “ Know’st thou 
the land?”.is familiar to all. This she sang to him shortly 
after the first emphatic demonstration of her affection for 
him. ‘On finishing her song for the second time, she stood 
silent for a moment, looked keenly at Wilhelm, and asked 
him, ‘ Know’st thou the land?’ ‘It must mean Italy,’ said 
Wilhelm. ‘ Where didst thou get the little song?’ ‘Italy!’ 
said Mignon, with an earnest air. ‘If thou goest to Italy, 
take me with thee, for I am cold here.” How ardently 
she panted for sunny Italy, how sadly she pined for it, she 
ever and again shows; but even Italy without Wilhelm 
would not be so fair,—it would not be joyous, but dismal. 
Outwardly she was his by purchase; but entirely she was his 
by love. He had bought her out of bondage; he had deliv- 
ered her from cruelty; he had saved her from wrong, insult, 
degradation ; — bounties less than these must kindle the young 
heart into gratitude; and the kindled gratitude of a young 
girl burns easily into love, — into love that often becomes the 
more unquenchable, when, having no fuel from hope, it feeds 
on the life within, nor ceases until the life is consumed. But 
devouring as the flame in Mignon was, it was a pure flame; 
its ardor, the force of original character and earnest feelings, 
bright with the glow of a strong but innocent imagination. 
She was, indeed, only a child, but she was a child of the 
South, where the sun quickens the blood, and will merges 
into impulse. She loved Wilhelm; she lived in him. Sepa- 
rate from him, existence was but misery. How fierce, how 
exacting, how intolerant, was her attachment, appears in the 
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pangs and paroxysms of her jealousies,—in that sharpness 
of disappointment, which cut her to the soul and forced 
from her cries of torture. Yet it is not sense, but feeling, 
that moves her; not in gross desire, but spiritual imagination, 
her love has its anguish and its strengthe When Wilhelm 
was about to send her to school, “ Master,” said she, “ keep 
me with thee: it will do me good, and do me ill.” He 
told her, that,as she was now grown up, there should be 
something further done for her instruction. “Iam sufficiently 
instructed,” answered she, “ to love and grieve.” Absence and 
illness calm her into patience; but the wound is still within. 
Killing it had been ever; the end, she knows, is at hand, and 
sweetly sings of it-in a lyric which closes thus : — 
‘¢ Through little life, not much, I toiled, 
Yet anguish long this heart has wrung: 


Untimely woe my blossom spoiled : — 
Make me again for ever young.” 


That birth into immortal youth was not long delayed. 
Wilhelm is staying with Natalia, the lady who has Mig- 
non in charge. Theresa, whom he was expected to marry, 
suddenly arrives. She, and Felix, the son of Wilhelm, 
notice Theresa’s approach. “ Mignon rushed in at the open 
door: she was foremost, but out of breath, and could not 
speak a word. Felix, still at some distance, shouted out, 
‘Mamma Theresa is come!’” The children had run a race, 
as it seemed, to bring the news. Mignon was lying in Na- 
talia’s arms; her heart was beating fiercely. “ Naughty 
child,” said Natalia; “art thou not forbidden violent emo- 
tions? See how thy heart is beating!” “ Let it break,” said 
Mignon, with a deep sigh, —“ it has beat too long.” As the 
betrothed friends rushed together, “ Mignon on a sudden 
clapped her left hand on her heart; and, stretching out the 
right arm violently, fell with a shriek at Natalia’s feet as 
dead. The dear little creature could not be recalled to life.” 

Her tragedy is completed in the story which reveals the 
secret of her birth in shame, guilt, and sorrow; a story 
which accounts for her inheritance of the sad and troubled 
nature that her circumstances contributed: so fatally to un- 
fold, — which accounts also for the terrible destiny of child and 
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parents, completed in the suicide of her father, the Harper- 
monk. ‘These matters we have not been at all able to touch. 
Even Mignon herself has appeared in the course of our re- 
marks only in a fitful, interrupted manner: nothing less than 
the whole work, thoughtfully studied and poetically felt, can 
give any true idea of her strange, spiritual, subtile, melan- 
choly beauty. ‘ ‘This mysterious child,” writes Carlyle, “at 
first neglected by the reader, gradually forced on his atten- 
tion, at length overpowers him with an emotion more deep 
and thrilling than any poet, since the days of Shakespeare, 
has succeeded in producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion, and despair, she is of earth, but not earthy. 
When she. glides before us through the mazes of her fairy 
dance, or twangs her cithern to the notes of her homesick 
verses, or whirls her tambourine, and hurries round us like an 
antique Meenad, we could almost fancy her a spirit; so pure 
is she, so full of fervor, so disengaged from the clay of this 
world. And when all the fearful particulars of her story are 
at length laid together, and we behold in connected order 
the image of her helpless existence, there is in those dim 
recollections, those feelings so simple, so impassioned, and 
-unspeakable, consuming the closely-shrouded, woe-struck, yet 
ethereal spirit of the poor creature, something which searches 
into the inmost recesses of the soul. It is not tears which 
her fate calls forth; but a feeling too deep for tears. The 
very fire of heaven seems miserably quenched among the 
obstructions of this earth. Her little heart, so noble and so 
helpless, perishes, before the smallest of its many beauties 
is unfolded; and all its loves and thoughts and longings 
do but add another pang to death, and sink to silence utter 
and eternal.” 

Next among the impassioned order I take Fenella in “ Pev- 
eril of the Peak.’ “The character of Fenella,”, says Scott, 
“which from its peculiarity made a favorable impression on 
the public, was far from being original. The fine sketch of 
Mignon in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, a celebrated work 
from the pen of Goethe, gave the idea of such a being.” Fe- 
nella, as the readers of Scott remember, is the brilliant little 
maiden that waits on the bold and haughty Countess of Der- 
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by. ‘They will also recollect that she was a counterfeit deaf 
mute. She has not the inwardness, the depth, the imagina- 
tiveness of Mignon, — her wealth of feeling, her finely-strung, 
her lyrically-toned nature. She is eccentric and odd rather 
than ideal, — more a spiteful and mischievous goblin, than, as 
Mignon is, a creature of many fancies, of dreams and visions 
sadly and strangely beautiful. Like Mignon, she had elastic 
agility of frame; but the spirit and the flesh did not, as in 
Mignon, so mingle together and constitute a living unity. 
Sprite though she seemed to the vulgar, she had senses, 
dimensions, affections, passions; and love, in due season, 
came, as it did to Undine, to kindle all the human soul 
within her. The fair and gallant youth, Julian Peveril, is 
the enchanter whose spell awakens the power of her woman’s 
life. Then arise to consciousness the secrets that lay hidden 
in the heart, and with the revelation of which woman first 
begins to understand her existence in its sensitive and spirit- 
ual capacities, in the anticipations and possibilities that fill 
the present with solemn interest and the future with its most 
eventful hopes and fears. Julian became the destiny of poor 
Fenella. The world that contained him was no longer to her 
the same world. His image in the centre of her soul changed. 
the aspect of the world; and according as that image was 
cheering or discouraging, the world to her abounded with 
light or was darkened with despair. Being is now a serious 
concern; it is no longer a sphere for fantastic tricks; every 
hour of .it is instinct with weal or woe, with pathos that 
wrings the heart, and with passion that consumes the soul. 
The inner substance of human nature is always the same. 
No revolutions reach it, and history finds in it neither changes 
nor eras. All inventions, all machineries, which ingenuity 
can conceive or which skill can utilize, will leave such inner 
essence at the end as it had been at the beginning. Nothing 
of this essence is more elemental than love ; and poetry, which 
finds in love an eternal inspiration, shows that it is so. De- 
spite of the dynasties, the empires, the civilizations, which 
have lived and passed away, — of the old arts that have been 
lost, of the new arts that have been created, — poetry does not 
find the agony and desperation of love different in the heart 
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of a Sappho and in the heart of a Fenella. If love depended 
on will, we might think harshly of a Phaon or a Julian Pev- 
eril; but Heaven has so ordered our nature, that the heart 
can nol give itself to the desire or command of another, — not 
even to worth, beauty, genius. It may be that Phaon turned 
aside from the gifted Sappho to some obscure girl among the 
Grecian hills: it is written that Julian Peveril was entirely 
captivated by a quiet Puritan maiden named Alice Bridge- 
north. But Fenella could not cease to love him; and hope- 
less though her love was, it transformed her nature and enno- 
bled if. Under an assumed infirmity, at the instigation of 
her wicked father, she was a spy upon her benefactress, and 
with cunning vigilance sought the means of her destruction. 
The work was grateful to her elfish temper; but affection 
humanized her, and all her craft is turned from treason to- 
ward her mistress into devotion to her lover. All her genius, 
all her activity, all her facility of motion, all the sagacity of 
her piercing intellect, are devoted to his service and his in- 
terest. Fenella’s love is in some respects different from Mig- 
non’s: Mignon’s love is all music; Fenella’s, allenergy. And 
this difference is founded in the difference of their natures: 
Mignon’s nature goes all into poetry and song; Fenella’s, 
besides strong emotion, has much understanding and persist- 
ence; she is logical and practical, ready alike in argument 
and contrivance. Disappointment stings Mignon as sharply 
as it does Fenella: but in Mignon the wound is all pain; in 
Fenella there is pride as well as pain. Both are tortured by 
jealousy: grief and anger enter into the jealousy of Mignon; 
something of spite and hatred belongs to that of Fenella. 
At the close her character rises into greatness, and we lose 
the sense even of her person being small : the catastrophe ex- 
plains the secret of her birth,— and, with her gifted and guilty 
father, enshrouds her after-fate in the mystery of exile. 

Nydia, the blind girl in “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” is 
another of this order; she is a Greek from Thessaly. Glau- 
cus, also a Greek, buys her out of bondage. For Glaucus 
she conceives a hopeless passion. ‘There is none of that pre- 
ternatural idealism in her that is in Mignon; none of her 
inscrutable simplicity, of her wondrous individuality. Nydia 
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sings, — she sings sweetly, smoothly ; but it is not with Mig- 
non’s unearthly music, — with her innate poetry; we feel not 
in it the mystery of inspiration, or the sorcery of sound. Her 
songs, however, are not without enchantment. They can 
charm Glaucus, — delight, soothe him; but they cannot win 
his love. ‘To this end they were vain, — vain as those songs 
of which it has been written, “ As he that taketh away a 
garment in cold weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he 
that singeth songs to a heavy heart.” As to all that Nydia 
desired from the heart of Glaucus, the heart of Glaucus was 
heavy, — indeed, hard; yet, in all good besides, the heart of 
Glaucus was gracious to her. The one feeling needful it 
could not give: this refusal withheld the whole, and left her 
“poor indeed.” ‘There is a certain elegant Ione to whom his 
soul goes forth, and in her alone concentres its happiness. 
Her it is he seeks as the deluge of ashes darkens Pompeii; 
and the finding of her crowns his escape with bliss. He did 
not indeed forget Nydia; yet not Nydia, but Ione, would 
have been the one whom he would have saved out of the 
dismayed and bewildered multitudes. Nydia, in the confu- 
sion, becomes separated from the lovers, but has at last secu- 
rity for escape with them in the same ship. Escape is, how- 
ever, of no value to her now; for life is now to her of nothing 
worth. “In the silence of the general sleep, Nydia rose 
gently. She bent over the face of Glaucus,— she inhaled 
the deep breath of his heavy slumber; timidly and sadly she 
kissed his brow, his lips; she felt his hand, — it was locked 
in that of Ione; she sighed deeply, and her face darkened. 
Again she kissed his brow, and wiped from it the damps of 
night. ‘ May the gods bless thee, Athenian!’ she murmured; 
‘may you be happy with your beloved one, — may you some- 
times remember Nydia! Alas! she is of no further use on 
earth. With these words she turned away. Slowly she crept 
along to the farther side of the vessel, and, pausing, bent low 
over the deep; the cool spray dashed upward on her feverish 
brow. ‘It is the kiss of death,’ she said: ‘it is welcome.’ 
The balmy air played through her waving tresses; she put 
them from her face, and raised those eyes — so tender, though 
so lightless — to the sky, whose soft face she had never seen. 
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‘No, no,’ she said, half aloud, and in a musing and thought- 
ful tone; ‘I cannot endure it: this jealous, exacting love, it 
shatters my whole soul in madness! O sacred sea! I hear 
thy voice invitingly, it hath a freshening and joyous call. 
They say that in thy embrace is dishonor, that thy victims 
cross not the fatal Styx: be it so! I would not meet him 
in the shades, for I should meet him still with her! Rest, 
rest, rest! there is no other Elysium for a heart like mine,” 
And so the great homage of a woman’s passion sank with 
her despair into the silence of the sea. 

Esmeralda, the wild meteor-light in Victor Hugo’s stormy 
romance of Nétre Dame de Paris, is the last example of 
this class to which we will refer. She is a child of vice, 
misery, and misfortune; but, like a sunbeam upon a puddle, 
she loses nothing of her brightness by her contact with impu- 
rity. She is one of those miraculous creatures, who, born 
amidst filth and crime, reared amidst excommunicated gross- 
ness, are themselves immaculate, — one of the paragons and 
prodigies of loveliness and virtue which the vagabondism of 
Paris can produce, and which French genius so delights 
itself in describing. The daughter of an outcast mother, 
with no father that is ascertainable, she is stolen by Gypsies ; 
but amidst the unmitigated license of thieves and their Bona- 
robas, the author makes her a wonder of beauty, delicacy, 
sensibility, chastity, and grace. With her decorated little 
goat, she is the enchantress of medieval Paris; with her 
tambourine, she sparkles through its streets; and no more 
soils her slippers or her soul, than if she played her gypsying 
in the best-appointed modern theatre. She thinks and speaks 
in the best of French, and has a goat that dances in the 
genteellest manner to the genteellest tunes. Such is the slight 
and unsubstantial creature, whom a great writer makes the 
occasion for the display of his greatest powers, — around whom 
at last he collects a tremendous hurricane of terrors and calam- 
ity. In this furious tempest of strife and passion, Claude 
Frollo, the priest, the man of genius and of ambition, is 
weak in contest with a dancing-girl that will not love him; 
and at last is shattered by a monster more hideous than 
Caliban, — a monster who had before regarded him as a god. 
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But Esmeralda, who by her beauty had humbled the pride 
of Claude Frollo, and awakened humanity in Quasimodo, 
cared nothing about either of them, but was mad for a 
stalwart guardsman, who cared nothing about her. To crush 
this poor girl, Victor Hugo brings into action all the powers 
of the age. The spiritual influence of the priest, Claude 
Frollo; the mortal cruelty and cunning of the King, Louis 
the Eleventh; the bloody tumult of an infuriate rabble; the 
Inquisition of the magistrate; the Inquisition of the tor- 
turer ;— all are brought to bear against her, until at last she 
is strangled, with circumstances the most shocking and atro- 
cious. The engagement of a machinery so stupendous, to 
accomplish the destruction of a being so fragile, seems as 
if a whirlwind were put in motion to overturn a baby-house, 
an earthquake to uproot a thistle, or a volcano to burn a 
butterfly. - Herein is waste in the strength of genius; but 
that strength is also otherwise abused, for the painfulness 
of impression often becomes intolerable, and the pathetic is 
lost in the horrible. The effect is, however, resistless. Noth- 
ing in tragedy exceeds the agony of the new-found mother, 
when she endeavors to hide the new-found daughter from the 
searchings of the excutioner; when the poor girl is dragged 
from her concealment, the pleadings of the miserable mother 
for mercy to her are sublimely affecting. The motive for 
painting such scenes is to be found, I think, in the author’s 
hatred of capital punishment. In his connecting it with 
associations which must harrow up the feelings of the cold- 
est natures, we may perhaps trace his desire to render kill- 
ing by authority as execrable to others as it is to himself. 
And in the gloomy grandeur of the historic pictures which 
give to this romance its greatness, we feel everywhere the 
movement of an ample soul, that in all its instincts detests 
tyranny, cruelty, injustice, and oppression. Esmeralda is to 
Mignon as melodrama is to tragedy, —as sounding rhetoric 
and meretricious exhibition are to simple poetry and uncon- 
scious beauty. 

2. We are next to consider, in some of its instances, the 
ethereal idea of girlhood in modern romance. 

One of the most striking of these we find in the “ Little 
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Nell” of Dickens. A good, pure, tender, innocent soul seems 
in her brought from heaven to earth, and preserving as many 
graces native to the skies as could shine in a spirit while 
it sojourned in the flesh. Her singleness and simplicity, the 
affecting relations between her and her grandfather, command 
our sympathy. She is not only lovable in herself; she is 
the means of bringing beautifully into view what is lovable 
in others ; — the knightly loyalty of “ Kit”; the kindliness of 
merry Short, and melancholy Codlin; the rough good-nature 
of Mrs. Jarby; the sublime charity of the haggard watcher 
of the furnace-fire, in the gift of his little pittance of two old 
battered, smoke-encrusted pennies; and the saintly goodness 
of the meek-minded schoolmaster. The pathetic in the des- 
tiny of Little Nell is just enough to move the heart, but not 
enough to overpower it. We would have no violent emo- 
tions in connection with a fate like hers; for even misery 
in such a nature, though it may stir us deeply, should leave 
us gentle. Moments of tragedy are in her lot, when, nigh al- 
most to despair, she is horrified by the terrible insanity of 
the weak old man; but her lot is softened by the peace of 
nature in the summer loveliness of English fields and by- 
ways. It ends, as it ought to end, in the trust and sweetness 
of early death, in the shelter and the shade, in the sanctity 
and rest, of a rural grave. 

When Master Humphrey’s Clock first appeared, every one 
was talking of “ Little Nell.” We did not, we confess, take 
very heartily to the praise which was lavished on her. In the 
noise around us there was much to challenge denial, to pro- 
voke ridicule ; much empty babble; much feigned sentiment; 
much imitative enthusiasm: we had no sympathy with the 
noise, and we met it by resistance; and in this we were 
nearer to the right than our antagonists. Something in our 
circumstances strengthened us in our protest. We had seen 
childhood extensively in its positive sorrows and orphanage, 
and therefore were not prepared to see in this ethereal crea- 
ture anything but a phantom, an unreality, — a child born of 
tears and fancy into the moonlight of imagination. When 
Little Nell was confounded with the actual or likened to it, 
irony and burlesque seemed to come together to prompt a 
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laugh that was at once satirical and broad. Every mother 
had a daughter who was a “ Little Nell.” You saw in the 
mother a comely housewife or a fashionable beauty; you 
saw in the daughter a joyous, rosy, stout, sturdy girl, — eyes 
laughing with fun, cheeks globular with gingerbread ; or you 
saw a slender belle, with visions in her dreamy looks of the 
paradise of balls and beaux, into which from the school-room 
and its unseraphic guardianship she was soon radiantly to 
enter. Now that the noise has long subsided, now that we 
have communed with “ Little Nell” in the secrecy of our own 
thoughts, we discern the error of this cynicism, and are ready 
to condemn it. In truth, any man who raises our familiar 
life out of weariness and commonplace, who awakens our 
hearts to the ideal that lurks in even the homeliest forms, — 
any man who opens our conceptions to fair and goodly pos- 
sibilities of worth and beauty, who teaches us the dignity, 
the divinity, in which all our affectionate relations to life are 
enshrined, — is more than a poet; he is a prophet and a bene- 
factor; he enlightens and blesses us; he deserves immortally 
our homage and our thanks. 

Another illustration of the ethereal ideal in girlhood is Eva 
in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Her excellence is of a broader and 
higher order than that of Little Nell. Practically, Little Nell’s 
goodness lives in her instincts and immediate affections. 
Morally, she is entirely unselfish; but the ills which wound 
her are the ills that insanity, poverty, and vagrant old age 
bring upon her grandfather. ‘The possibility of the divinest 
charities, of the largest pity, is, indeed, in the character of 
Nell; but the woe nearest to her is already a burden too 
heavy for her weakness. Eva is born to affluence, to author- 
ity, to command; her lot is cast in the midst of luxury and 
indulgence ; she is a princess and an idol. Taking things as 
she found them, enjoying the ease and pleasure which fortune 
gave, she might still be amiable, good, and lovely. To think 
she might not, would be to think unjustly of many that are 
in her circumstances. The peculiarity and beauty of her dis- 
position are, that she could not confine her thoughts within 
the limits of her own privileges and advantages. The fate of 
sorrow that came to others troubled her, and she could not 
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but taste bitterness with her pleasure, when she conceived 
that much of this pleasure was the product of hopeless labor 
and of unpitied tears. Her heart went out to the weak, the 
despised, the ignorant, the wronged, the rude, and the un- 
comely; the very circumstances that hardened others toward 
them, melted her; her childlike sympathy gave her knowledge 
beyond experience ; and a godly intuition revealed to her un- 
perverted soul that clear sense of right which is often hidden 
from the wise and prudent, — nay, which the wise often darken 
with words without knowledge, and which the prudent often 
blind by interest void of conscience. “ Little Nell” in rela- 
tion to Master Humphrey manifests the beauty of natural 
affection; Eva, in her relation to Uncle ‘Tom, exemplifies the 
divinity of Christian sentiment, “which is born, not of the 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” Uncle Tom was not of her color, order, or condi- 
tion; but the spirit of that sublime unity was in her, which 
makes all our race one family. If the ample mind of the 
Roman could say, “ Nothing human is foreign to me,” in her 
the heavenly mind of Jesus added, “ Whatever is human is 
kindred to me, and all that is good is dear to me.” House- 
hold affection, the charms of soul and body, all that en- 
chants the eye and heart, give endearment to her childhood’s 
life ; the pathos of her gentle death brightens into the seren- 
ity of faith and hope, wherein the feeling of pain is absorbed 
in that of beauty, and the consciousness of loss in that of im- 
mortality. 

3. The elfish in Ideal Girlhood is the only remaining 
class which we propose to notice. We begin with comic 
elfishness ; and of this we can desire no example more illus- 
trative than Topsy, an inhabitant not the least distinguished 
in the Uncle Tom region of the imaginative world. Both 
from her color and her delight in mischief we might call her 
impish. In cunning, slyness, and fun, she is a peculiarity in 
literature. She has, in the utmost fulness, the drollery which 
is the compensation to her race for their depression ; she has 
the animal spirits which are the wine of life to the wretched, 
and which nothing can deaden but sickness or hunger. Yet 
with all that is comic on the outside, there is more in her than 
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in Eva that sets the mind to think, and makes it think sadly 
as well as deeply. Unconsciously, she is a satirist, — an eb- 
ony, flat-nosed, thick-lipped satirist; an incarnate ridicule, 
from the land of Ham, on certain peculiar institutions in the 
land of Japhet; a heathen, irreverent, darky ignoramus, that 
does not understand her privileges, or the prophecies; a pro- 
fane oddity that sometimes makes a joke of sacred things, — 
that has a sting in her laugh, and bitterness in her mirth. 
She is a living caricature of the condition of society which 
has given her even a literary existence. It is only in the 
moral incongruities which she suggests, and as a mockery on 
them, that she has any serious meaning, in which serious 
meaning lies the secret of her interest. Serious meaning is 
essential to all genuine caricature, and without such meaning 
the ludicrous is merely the grotesque. But in caricature the 
ludicrous often conceals the melancholy, the sorrowful, the 
painful. It is like Lear’s fool, with the jest on his lip and the 
tear in his eye, with motley on his back and mourning in his 
heart. Pasquin rarely asks men to laugh but when they have 
cause to weep. ‘Topsy is, in this sense, a caricature of even 
tragic significance. In the midst of a civilization which prides 
itself on Christianity, she hardly knows that she is human; 
in the midst of a land which prides itself on liberty, bondage 
is her inheritance. She has no childhood, no home, no pa- 
rental ownership, no recorded date of birth, no information 
on her origin or her age. “ How old are you, Topsy?” 
inquires Miss Ophelia. “ Dun no, Missus.” “ Don’t know 
how old you are? Did n’t anybody ever tell you? Who 
was your mother?” “ Never had none.” “ Never had any 
mother ?— What do you mean? Where were you born?” 
“ Never was born.” “ You must n’t answer in that way; tell 
me where you were born, and who your father and mother 
were.” “Never was born; never had no father, nor mother, 
nor nothin’.” “ How long have you lived with your master 
and mistress?” “Dun no, missus.” “Is it a year, more or 
less?” “Dun no.” “Have you ever heard anything about 
God, Topsy? Do you know who made you?” “ Nobody, 
as I knows; I ’spect I growed.” ‘Topsy, as we are told, 
“made great capital of her own sins and enormities, evi- 
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dently considering them as something peculiarly distinguish- 
ing.” “Law, you niggers,” she would say to some of her 
auditors, “does you know you’s all sinners? Well you is, — 
everybody is. White folks is sinners too,— Miss Feely says 
so; but I ’spects niggers is the biggest ones; but lor! you aint 
any on ye up to me. I1’s so awful wicked there can’t nobody 
do nothin’ with me. I used to keep old missus a swearin’ at 
me half de time. I ’spects I’s the wickedest critter in the 
world.” Her conduct was consistent with her theory. “ Top- 
sy,” Miss Ophelia would say, “what does make you act so?” 
“Dun no, Missus ; ’spects ’cause I’s so wicked.” “I don’t 
know anything what I shall do with you, Topsy.” “ Law, 
Missus, you must whip me. My old missus allers whipped 
me. I aint used to working unless I gets whipped.” “ Why, 
Topsy, I don’t want to whip you. You can do well if 
you ’ve a mind; what is the reason you won’t?” “ Laws, 
Missus, I’s used to whippin’; I ’spects it’s good for me.” 

There is also a serious elfishness in the modern romantic 
ideal of girlhood in literature; and this we exemplify in 
“ Pearl” of “ The Scarlet Letter.” Some conditions attached 
to Mignon’s destiny belong to Pearl’s. Like Mignon, she is 
the child of guilt and of a priest. Of passion and of genius 
she is born. She is the occasion of shame, remorse, anguish, 
and despair; she is nursed upon a bosom branded with infa- 
my; but lonely though she grows, she does not fail of society ; 
the abundance of soul within transfers itself into all without, 
so that sticks have ears to hear, and stones have tongues to 
speak, and Heaven has eyes to see, and under the scarlet let- 
ter there is the heart of a scorned mother to feel for her outcast 
child. Pearl is a singular impersonation, in impassioned and 
imaginative childhood, of influences abnormally vital. In 
Pearl we have a being that puzzles curiosity, evades ex- 
amination, that changes like the glancings of a thought, and 
is lovely in every change. There is no word which implies 
strange and fitful enchantment, connected with depth of na- 
ture, that we might not apply to her. And such words would 
but faintly indicate the poetry, music, and beauty which unite 
in the essence of her existence. She is a fascinating sprite 
among the inhabitants of that world which is visible only to 
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the mind; she has a charm of preternatural interest, not alone 
in her own ideal origin and destiny, but in the mysterious 
gloom of the boundless forests, which covered primitive New 
England; also in the traditionary, legendary, necromantic at- 
mosphere of the period, which rounds her visionary story, — 
even as an unearthly dream is rounded by a poet’s sleep. 

Let us now, in closing, review this series of illustrations. 
We regret that Undine, one of the purest of poetic crea- 
tions, one of the most beautiful ideals of girlhood and love, 
that ever was conceived, is not included in it; but, as we 
wished to deal only with representatives of Eve’s own race, 
we felt compelled to omit Undine, most pathetically human 
though she is. As to the others, Mignon, Fenella, Esme- 
ralda, Pearl, have each the shadow of mystery and sin around 
her origin. Little Nell and Eva are born into sorrows not 
their own: ‘Topsy is branded by her color and her race. All 
of them except Eva are without fixed relations to society, and 
the society to which Eva finds herself related would not, had 
she lived, have tolerated her. Most of them are vagrant. 
Kach is in her way fascinating ;— Mignon, by her wild in- 
spirations and her lyric soul; Fenella, by her intensity of 
will and feeling; Nydia, by her devotedness; Esmeralda, by 
the vehemence of her attachment and the splendor of her 
beauty; all of them, by force and singleness of passion. In 
each case the object of the passion is unworthy of it, and in- 
ferior to the being that feels it. Wilhelm Meister is a medi- 
ocrity ; Julian Peveril, a sham; Glaucus, a shadow or non- 
entity ; Phaebus, a debauchee. In the whole series there is no 
happy life; and when the close is not in early death, some- 
times tragic as well as early, it is in uncertainty. Mignon 
breaks her heart; Nydia drowns herself; Esmeralda is stran- 
gled as a sorceress; Fenella goes into exile; Little Nell and 
Eva die as in a dream; Pearl —it is merely hinted — found 
in England a wealthy husband; Topsy accompanied Aunt 
Ophelia to Vermont, and there, we may conclude, she died 
of cold. On the other side, the men become benedicts; each 
masculine platitude mates himself with a feminine platitude; 
then husbands and wives, with increasing families of hopeful 
children, are, for the rest of their lives, as happy as the day is 
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long. Each of these resistless heroes had generally broken 
several ‘hearts ere he consented to delight one heart for ever; 
and only when he has become weary of killing, does he bow, 
smile, and surrender. But, then, women like to be killed, — 
especially in fiction. Is this representation of woman in 
literature honorable to her? Does she abound in soul to 
lavish her abundance on the contemptible or the hateful? Is 
she rich in heart and fancy only to implore vainly that some 
conceited pauper will accept her wealth, and to perish be- 
cause he will not? Is she impassioned only towards objects 
that deserve not her enthusiasm, — impassioned to be disap- 
pointed and rejected, to shower her burning and golden 
youth upon a block, and lose herself in darkness by the mis- 
take that the stolidity of a wooden idol is the sublime in- 
difference of a god? Satire treats woman badly enough. 
The whole tone of satire respecting woman is an utter denial 
or scepticism of all the qualities which we most desire in 
her, — for which we hold her sacred. Satire seems to be 
man’s reprisal from woman in literature for the homage that 
he pays in society. But we doubt whether, even in the satire 
of Rabelais, Montaigne, Bayle, or Gibbon, woman is so de- 
eraded as in many ideal representations of her in modern 
romance. Such, especially, are those which place desire on 
her side, and make man the object of it; which show her as 
the seeker, and man as the sought; which leave to him the 
option of avoidance or concession, to her the humiliation of 
being rejected, or the misery of being destroyed. ‘This is to 
reverse entirely the method of chivalry; this indicates a radi- 
cal revolution in the spirit of social manners. We notice it 
first in Goethe; Scott is not wholly free from it; it was in- 
tensified by Byron; and it has been exaggerated by Bulwer. 
Yet we have no desire to recall the chivalric ideal of girl- 
hood or womanhood, if with it must likewise be recalled the 
actual of Feudalism, to which that ideal belonged. ‘The de- 
votion of Feudalism was to a class, that class a narrow and a 
special one, — the ladyhood of hall and bower. The courtly 
knight wooed the high-bred maiden with courtly grace. The 
lady of the castle was of high dignity. The lord of the castle 
was awful to regard. The grandeur of the parents was a 
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halo around the daughters, which no vulgar eye could pierce; 
yet both mothers and daughters were under a domestic des- 
potism which now, in any free condition, would to the hum- 
blest be intolerable. Small as were the liberties which Feu- 
dalism gave to women, noble dames alone were those who 
shared them. Chivalry might have commanded swords to 
start from their scabbards for a queen; but Feudalism could 
have put its booted foot into the peasant’s bridal bed, and the 
husband must have choked his wrath, and the wife must have 
borne her shame. That which we think true reverence to 
woman, that from which alone true courtesy can spring, is a 
gracious and generous inspiration, which is not bounded by 
the limits of condition or of class. Show us the man who 
can leave the music of the beautiful and the young to listen 
to the complaints of the suffering, or to aid the infirmities of 
the aged; who would no more look rudely at the poorest 
girl in an emigrant-ship, than he would at the richest heiress 
in the presence of her parents; who treats indigent and un- 
protected maidenhood with even more cautious deference 
than he would wealthy beauties, encompassed in family shel- 
ter, and cared for with jealous guardianship; who scorns a 
boaster over woman’s weakness as the meanest of cowards, 
and fears him as he would a poisoner or a ‘Thug; who ab- 
hors the libertine blasphemer of feminine nature as he would 
the desecrator of his mother’s grave; — show us such a man, 
you show us more than a knightly gentleman; you show us 
a nobleman of nature’s best materials, and of God’s own 
anointing and consecration. 

It would be of great interest to review, at some length, the 
different forms which the ideal of womanhood has assumed, 
according to the various influences of civilization, literature, 
and religion that have acted on it. But to conduct such an 
examination adequately, would be to go deeply into the phi- 
losophy of history. The highest ideals of womanhood we 
should find to be the Hebrew, the Classic, and the Christian. 
The Hebrew ideal was the domestic; the Classic, artistic; 
the Christian, spiritual. The Hebrew institutions clad woman 
with maiden and matron honor. The Hebrew commonwealth 
stands alone among ancient nations for the sacredness which 
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it gave to woman. Classic Paganism deified womanhood, as 
it deified manhood. As it had its highest conception of man 
in strength, so its highest conception of woman was in grace. 
This strength, this grace, was not all material; still, the influ- 
ence of sense predominated. Thus, poetry was often sculp- 
ture in words; sculpture, poetry in marble. The Hebrews, 
forbidden the use of images, cultivated the ideal of the moral 
and the inward life. Christianity did not discard the grace 
of the classic ideal; it enlarged the sentiment of the Hebrew, 
and to both it added the conviction of immortality. Immor- 
tality was not excluded from Hebrew feeling, but in Christian 
feeling it is essential. This presents woman and man ever to 
the mind as equals, — equals in the sublimest relations of 
existence. ‘The Christian ideal is, therefore, not only the 
loftiest, but the broadest ; it embraces not alone the peculiar 
‘claims of woman’s sex, but the whole of her humanity. In 
the degree that this is felt by man, in the degree it is made 
real in woman herself, in the degree it is recognized and 
acted on in society, humanity is advanced, refined, purified. 
With the polemics of the woman question, we have neither 
time nor inclination to concern ourselves. Among men of 
sense there is, we apprehend, no disposition to underrate the 
nature of woman; and as to the relative dignity of the sexes, 
the controversy must mainly be a quarrel about words. 
Within the arena in which is won the pure and bloodless 
fame of spiritual achievement, woman needs no champion; 
she is her own vindication. Eloquence, poetry, art, philoso- 
phy, science, acknowledge her queenliness, and do her grateful 
homage. The genius of woman has its peculiarities. So 
has the genius of man. Both are the common glory and 
property of all. In like manner, the goodness of woman has 
its peculiarities; man’s goodness, too, has its peculiarities ; 
and without the union of both in benefactions to the world, 
the grandest plans would only be abortive dreams. Much 
and manifold improvement is needed for the condition of 
woman; the same is needed for the condition of man; but 
however bettered and elevated these conditions may become, 
nature necessitates relative differences in them, which no 
changes can eradicate, and which it is not desirable that they 
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We might have speculated, in this closing part of our re- 
flections, on the character and circumstances of the artist- 
woman, and used for illustration the imaginative beings to 
which the body of our essay has been devoted. In the elfish, 
the ethereal, the wild, the wayward, the weird, the impas- 
sioned, the poetic, — in the lyric qualities which belong to 
these beings, we might have found the character of the artist- 
woman in its elements. In the isolation of these beings, 
in their vagrancy, in their sufferings and struggles, longings 
and disappointments, we might have found the circumstances 
of the artist-woman, and the analogies of her destiny. But 
the idea was too pregnant; we did not feel adequate to un- 
fold it. After all, it is im the common relations of life that we 
have the influences of woman that are the most blessed for 
humanity ; and if we sometimes turn from them to luxuriate 
in the poetic and romantic, it is only as we leave the open 
scope of creation to gaze on a landscape in a picture. ‘True 
indeed it is, and terrible as true, that sin has often an agency 
in woman, which startles and affrights us; sin is, often as 
she commits it, a paradox and problem of guilt, —an enigma 
of crime. Instances we have of the obdurate heart, and 
deeds proper to it, under the glow of beauty, under the guise 
of sweetness, at which a Borgia might have shuddered; in- 
stances we have, in which a show of affection concealed the 
guile of death, yet seemed so true to the reality of love as to 
lull suspicion into sleep; instances we have, wherein the will 
and hand of woman have been strong to blood, when the 
will and hand of a pirate would have been weak to pity; 
instances we have, when accusations, even convictions, of 
direful wickedness, have hardly paled the rose upon the girl’s 
cheek or dimmed the brightness of her eye. All this we ad- 
mit, because it is truth. But truth likewise it is, that the best 
things, when perverted, are the basest; and that woman, 
capable though she is of almost unimaginable degradation, 
is, even in her ordinary and average existence, the heart of 
goodness, the fountain of charity, — the vital spring, that 
nourishes, that beautifies, that sanctifies our natural and 
our common life. 
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Art. IV.—THE ORIENTAL QUESTION. 


La Question d’ Orient devant ? Europe. Par M. A. Usicryt. Paris. 
1856. 


Tne importance of the great question which lately en- 
grossed the almost undivided atiention of European states- 
men has been by no means exaggerated. Whether we regard 
its intrinsic immediate significance, or its nearer and more 
remote collateral issues, the Oriental Question was, with the 
exception of the movements of 1848, of which, indeed, it 
was a renewal from an opposite direction and under another 
phase, unquestionably the weightiest problem that has pre- 
sented itself for the solution of European diplomacy since 
the general pacification of 1815. 

The war, though at first disguised under the form of a 
crusade in support of the arrogant pretensions of a religious 
sect, and ostensibly originating in a miserably trivial occa- 
sion,” was really commenced by the Emperor Nicolas for the 
purpose of forcibly settling questions of the profoundest in- 
terest, not only to the rights and the well-being of the subjects 
of the powers immediately engaged in the struggle, but to 
the hopes of general social advancement in Asia and in 
Europe, and even to the principles of free and independent 
government in America. _ 

The immediate points to be determined were, — whether 
the Ottoman government was to be maintained, according 
to the spirit of the treaties, or to be overthrown; if main- 
tained, whether in its independence and integrity, or in a 
state of qualified dependence on Russia, or of tutelage under 
the joint guardianship of the great European powers; if over- 
thrown, whether its territory should be annexed to the domin- 
ions of the Russian Czar, parcelled out among the crowns 
which should unite in its conquest, or erected into a new 
political state, which would be, both in form and in sub- 
stance, a restoration of the Lower Empire, — in other words, 
a step towards that “reconstruction of the map of Christen- 
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dom.” after the pattern of the Middle Ages, which is now 
the earnest aspiration of absolutism in politics and obscu- 
rantism in religion. 

The collateral issue was of a more comprehensive nature, 
and of greater importance to the cause of progressive hu- 
manity. It involved the realization of that long-cherished 
Muscovite dream, the establishment of a Russian suzeraineté 
throughout Christian Europe, with an indefinite extension 
over the Asiatic continent, and the consequent suppression, 
within those limits, of every democratic, representative, and 
constitutional form of government; or, in failure of that, the 
ascendency of the popular principle, and the formal recog- 
nition, in all Christendom, of the inherent and inalienable 
political, civil, and religious rights of man. It threatened 
the sacrifice of all that the political and social experience of 
historic Europe has taught, the extinction of Greek and Ro- 
man and Gothic and Saracenic civil culture, and the sub- 
stitution, not of another civilization, but of a condition 
of aggregate human existence which negatives altogether 
the idea of civism and the commonwealth, and admits but 
one man in an empire of machines, a new form of associate 
life developed from a Tataro-Slavie germ, and which, having 
no recognized intelligible being in any country but that in 
which it originated, has not yet acquired a distinctive name 
in the common political vocabulary of Christendom. 

There was, however, one element in the controversy which 
was utterly ignored by its great mover, and apparently very 
little regarded by the other European parties,—the Provi- 
dence of God. By this agency, the primum mobile of the 
whole movement was suddenly withdrawn, and the accession 
of a feebler, though, it is to be hoped, a wiser and more hu- 
mane prince, to the throne of Nicolas, gave the allied powers 
an opportunity of virtually dictating their own terms of peace. 
But, however palpable the connection between the immediate 
and the remoter issues of the war, the diplomacy of Western 
Kurope — either, as there is good reason to believe, from a 
certain rapprochement of sentiment, a certain secret sympathy 
with the arbitrary views which dictate the general policy of 
Russia, or, as others more charitably suppose, from a dis- 
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position to adjourn indefinitely questions most delicate. and 
most difficult of adjustment, and upon the solution of which 
France and England are not themselves agreed — found it 
convenient to stifle these questions slingnthen, and to endeavor 
to work out the specific problem forced upon them with- 
out any recognition of its necessary corollaries. During no 
part of the struggle did the allied powers show the slightest 
disposition to conquer an honorable and a lasting peace, or 
to avail themselves of so favorable a conjuncture for the per- 
manent settlement of the political relations between Eastern 
and Western Europe, by promoting the political emancipa- 
tion of the minor nationalities and the weaker states, and 
thus rallying around themselves an accession of strength 
which might bid defiance to the advance of Russian domi- 
nation, until that threatening influence should be disarmed 
of its dangerous tendencies by the dissensions of its own 
champions. From the outset, England and France disclaimed 
all purpose of the dismemberment or diminution of the Rus- 
sian empire, even as a means of military coercion, and if 
the Mussulmans of the Crimea or of Asiatic Russia, the 
Greek and Armenian Christians of Georgia and Bessarabia, 
the Protestants of Finland and the Southern Baltic provinces, 
or the Catholics of Poland, had taken up arms to recover 
their ancient political liberties, they must have done so with 
the full knowledge that they could expect neither aid nor 
countenance from the Western alliance, though formally the 
legal enemy of their great oppressor. 

England and France, therefore, waged no oflensive war 
against Russia, sought no change in her relations to the 
policy of Europe, asked no conditions but those belonging to 
a mere truce, — an indefinite suspension of hostilities against 
Turkey, binding her not indeed to abandon, but to postpone 
to a convenient season, the forcible accomplishment of ob- 
jects which she is, in the mean time, impliedly permitted to 
pursue by a continuance of her accustomed course of dex- 
terous intrigue. 

The result of the war, thus far, has been what might have 
been very easily foreseen. It has immeasurably strengthened 
Russia in her own self-reliance, as well as in the confidence 
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and devotion of ter numerous partisans throughout the civil- 
iz-d world, wh 'e ithas weakened, disgraced, and humiliated 
France and England, the latter of these powers especially, 
by the destruction of their martial prestige, and the exposure 
of an apparent military inefficiency, of which nothing but 
actual experience could have convinced a world they so long 
have kept in awe. Whatever fair words, then, have been 
employed to salve the honor of those nations, the advantage, 
at least as respects the actual combatants, rests wholly with 
Russia; and so far from having receded, that ambitious and 
unscrupulous power has been aided by her nominal enemies 
to take another stride in her path to universal empire. 

But there is another party to this litigation, whose appear- 
ance has not yet been formally entered on record, and who 
therefore will not be concluded by any errors in fact or in 
law, and still less by any collusion between the ostensible 
contestants. We mean the people of Western Europe, as 
distinguished from their rulers. It was the popular senti- 
ment of England and of France, which compelled the gov- 
ernments of those countries to resist the ambitious encroach- 
ments of Russia, and it is to the firmness and intelligence of 
the people, and not to the wisdom or virtue of cabinets, that 
Europe must look for her deliverance from the perils which 
still menace her. 

It is notorious that the ill conceived and worse conducted 
controversy between the Greeks and the Latins about the 
occupancy of the “ Holy Places” in Palestine, which seems to 
have been got up mainly to give M. de Lavalette, the French 
Minister at Constantinople, an opportunity for the display of 
his diplomatic talents, had been settled with the assent and 
to the satisfaction of the Emperor of Russia, and that the 
co-religionists of that monarch in Turkey had not asked his 
intervention for the security of their civil or religious privi- 
leges, to which, indeed, the Porte was constantly and sponta- 
neously making new and large concessions. None will now 
affect to deny that the demands of Russia on this point were 
a mere feint to cover other schemes, a pretext for a quarrel 
which it had been pre-determined to pick with Turkey, for 
the sake either of its immediate conquest, or of establishing 
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in that empire such an influence as would insure, at no dis- 
tant day, its complete subjugation to the dominion of the 
Czars. Russia demanded, in fact, nothing less than the 
emancipation of the members of the Oriental Church, an 
immense majority of the population of European Turkey, 
from Ottoman sovereignty, and an acknowledgment of a 
right in the Czar to a protectorate over them. 

The period for the movement, it must be admitted, was 
wisely chosen, and the conjuncture seemed eminently auspi- 
cious for the commencement of this great enterprise. The 
revolutionary storms of 1848 and 1849 had been allayed. 
Russian arms or Russian diplomacy were universally trium- 
phant. Pope Pius IX., the great criminal of the nineteenth 
century, had, by his treacherous defection from the popular 
cause, to which he was one of the first to give an impulse, 
breathed new life into the ancient hostility of Catholicism 
against every form of human liberty, and again enlisted the 
whole energies of that powerful Church under the banners of 
despotism ; turbulent France had settled silently down under 
the usurpation of Napoleon; and Italy had ceased to struggle 
against the tyranny of Austria, of the Papacy, and of Naples. 
Nicolas unquestionably believed, when the question was so 
abruptly moved by his envoy at Constantinople, that the un- 
certain tenure of the throne on which Napoleon was so re- 
cently seated would prevent all interference with his designs 
by a monarch whose claims to his high station had hardly 
yet obtained a European recognition. The friendship of Prus- 
sia, and the fears and gratitude of Austria, alike seemed to 
secure him against molestation from those quarters; and if 
the notorious Russian partialities of Lord Aberdeen, and of 
another yet more exalted personage closely connected with 
the British Queen, on which he confidently, and doubtless 
with good reason, relied, should prove insufficient to curb the 
British spirit of resistance to his plans of aggrandizement, he 
would have England alone to contend against, with facilities 
on one side, and disadvantages on the other, which could not 
fail to give him an easy triumph over an enemy who must 
transport troops thousands of miles to perish at his doors. 

The policy of the allies at the commencement of the war 
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abundantly showed the soundness of the Czar’s views. He 
was allowed, after proclaiming his ultimate purpose by acts 
unmistakable in their character, though accompanied with 
equivocal words, quietly to make every preparation for waging 
a war of conquest, and when, in violation of treaties to which 
France and England were parties, he crossed the frontier and 
occupied important Ottoman provinces, the Turks were ad- 
vised by their Christian allies not to treat this invasion of 
their territory as a casus belli. Few then questioned, no man 
how doubts, that an energetic joint remonstrance on the part 
of England and France would have prevented the advance of 
the Russian troops beyond their own limits; but the allies, by 
this virtual admission of the right of the Russian Emperor, 
put themselves in the wrong, and, until compelled by public 
opinion and the insolence which British pride would no longer 
tolerate, they continued the system of non-intervention, and 
limited their action to a series of imbecile protests. 

It is the political vice of the British people, that, while they 
exercise a vigilant supervision over the properly domestic ac- 
tion of their government, and hold it to a strict accountability 
in all that immediately and visibly concerns their commercial 
or other material interests, they leave it almost wholly un- 
controlled in the management of their foreign relations, and 
often regard with comparative indifference a course of external 
policy obviously very widely at variance with their sense of 
political morality, and with their convictions of ultimate ma- 
terial advantage. It is, in fact, if not a constitutional doc- 
trine, at least a widely received opinion, that the power of 
making war and peace, which is lodged with the crown, prop- 
erly carries with it the right of determining all those questions, 
arising in the conduct of foreign affairs, upon which the ex- 
pediency of declaring war and concluding peace depends. 
This consideration doubtless authorizes and requires a certain 
degree of reserve in the expression of popular sentiment, as 
well as in Parliamentary discussion and action, touching deli- 
cate questions of external policy; but it hardly justifies the 
apparent apathy with which political complications involving 
vast, though perhaps remote interests, and the maintenance 
or sacrifice of vital principles of public ethics and inter- 
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national law, are regarded by a.people whose moral and legal 
power and influence are so great. 

Although, therefore, the course of Lord Aberdeen’s policy 
towards Russia was as little approved by the British nation 
as had_ been the complicity of its government in the overthrow 
of the Roman Republic by Louis Napoleon, the countenance 
its ministry gave to that adventurer upon his seizure of the 
French dictatorship, or the truckling spirit in which it shrank 
from a collision with Austria and submitted to insult even 
from impotent Tuscany in the Mather affair, yet the measures 
in question were acquiesced in with the grumbling good na- 
ture which usually characterizes an Englishman’s criticisms 
upon the foreign policy of his government. But there are 
limits beyond which a British ministry cannot venture to 
push its disregard of ppblic opinion, and Lord Aberdeen, 
having experimented to the utmost safe point on the temper 
of the people, at last began to act with some show of vigor. 

The effects of this long delay were in the highest degree 
disastrous to the cause professed by the allies, the maintenance 
‘ of the just prerogatives of the Turkish Sultan, and to that 
really and conscientiously espoused by the people, the check- 
ing, namely, of the dangerous ambition of the Muscovite 
Czar. Had a reasonable degree of activity been shown in 
the outset, there can be no doubt that the entire coasts of the 
Black Sea, including Sevastopol and the powerful fleet there 
stationed, would have fallen into the hands of the allies, 
Georgia, and the other Russian provinces south of the Cau- 
casus, as well as the entire Crimea, been permanently relieved 
from the Russian yoke, and Europe saved for another century 
from the encroachments of Slavonic barbarism. ‘The delay 
enabled Nicolas quietly to withdraw his forces from the 
Turkish frontier, to garrison and provision Sevastopol, to 
strengthen its landward defences, furnish it with a powerful 
armament, and thus finally to put it into that almost impreg- 
nable condition which cost the allies such mortifying disap- 
pointments before its walls, and such a fearful and criminal 
sacrifice of human life. 

Powerful fleets had, indeed, already been sent into the 
Baltic and the Bosporus, with apparently hostile intent; but 
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if we are to infer their instructions from the character of their 
exploits, we must suppose that their commanders were ex- 
pected to handle the Russians as tenderly as Izaak Walton 
would have his scholars use the worm. The failure of the 
combined fleet, which had so long lain in the Bosporus, to 
prevent or punish the destruction of the Turkish ships at 
Sinope, one of the most treacherous and atrocious acts in the 
whole history of modern warfare, can be explained only upon 
the supposition of a deliberate intention on the part of the 
allies to permit the abject humiliation, if not the final sacri- 
fice, of Turkey. After many delays, a small English and 
French land force was sent to the Dardanelles; and it is now 
well known that the original plan of operations was purely 
defensive, and looked only to maintaining possession of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits. A chain of works was to have 
been erected across the peninsula between the Euxine and 
the Sea of Marmara, about fifteen miles west of Constan- 
tinople, upon a line selected partly with reference to its de- 
fensible strength, and partly with a view to secure the springs 
in the forest of Belgrade which supply the aqueducts of the 
city. Had the Russians met with the expected success on 
the Danubian frontier, the pride of the Czar, it was thought, 
would have been satisfied, and that of the Turks humbled, 
and then a dishonorable peace might have been patched up, 
which would have saved the necessity of any actual collision 
between the Russian forces and those of the allies, and thus 
brought the war to that “mean conclusion” which, as D’Is- 
raeli afterwards said, its “feeble prosecution” only sought to 
secure. In case, however, the belligerents still proved obsti- 
nate, and the Russians had occupied the cis-Danubian prov- 
inces and that of Rumelia, a final stand would have been 
made at the line of works we have mentioned, and a summer 
and autumnal campaign in that climate would probably have 
proved to the Russian soldiery as fatal as did the encamp- 
ment at Adrianople in 1829, and as disastrous as the winter 
siege of Sevastopol was to the allies. But the gallantry of 
the Turks, a most unwelcome surprise to all parties but them- 
selves, disappointed this plan, which was as treacherous to 
the cause of Turkey and the great ultimate interests of West- 
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ern Europe, as it was sagacious and selfish with respect to 
the immediate convenience of the allied powers. Silistria 
was successfully defended. The excited hopes of the Turks 
and the mortified pride of Russia rendered negotiation, for 
the time, hopeless, and the public opinion of England and 
of France at length compelled the reluctant governments of 
those countries to commence, too late, offensive operations. 
Nicolas, as we have it from good authority, was so much 
surprised and disappointed on learning the actual landing of 
the allied forces in the Crimea, that he fell into a violent 
paroxysm of rage, loudly exclaiming that his pretended friends 
had forfeited their pledges, and deceived and betrayed him; 
and so ungovernable was his passion, that he even offered 
personal abuse to the officer who brought the unwelcome 
information. 

For offensive operations the British war department had 
made no previous preparation, for the obvious reason that no 
hostile movements had been intended. The military habits 
of France, the character of its government, the perpetual war 
it wages in Africa, demand the constant maintenance of a 
large standing army, a great proportion of which is always 
kept in all respects ready and equipped for active service. 
The French troops, therefore, required little special effort to 
fit them to play their part in the Crimea; but never did an 
army take the field more wretchedly unfurnished with all that 
belongs to the commissariat, with all, in short, that secures 
the military efficiency of the soldier by providing for his phys- 
ical health and comfort, than the British forces, whom the 
imbecility or the treachery of their government sent to perish 
on the shores of the Euxine. There was a constant effort on 
the part of the administration and its supporters to throw the 
blame and the disgrace of the lost campaign of 1854 on sub- 
ordinates, civil and military. Now it was this or that minor 
secretary or other office underling at home, now it was the 
commanding general, now it was the stafl-corps, and now the 
folly or the temerity of officers of inferior grade in the field, 
that was to be held responsible for the failure to accomplish 
in eighteen months what, with due previous preparation and | 
vigorous action, would hardly have occupied as many days. 
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The British army in the Crimea was as gallant a body of 
troops, and led by as brave and skilful officers, as ever upheld 
the interests and honor of their country; but they were sent 
to the enemy’s territory with their eyes bound and their hands 
tied. 

With the hydrography of the Euxine they were sufficiently 
acquainted to know where a fleet could be anchored and 
troops landed; and a reconnoissance of the harbor of Sevas- 
topol, executed with equal boldness and dexterity by Captain 
Drummond of the British navy, had taught them the hope- 
lessness of a naval attack upon its formidable defences ; but 
of the interior of the Crimea they were as ignorant as of the 
geography of Borneo. Whether Sevastopol had any defences 
on the land side no Englishman knew; and when the army 
had lain months before that fortress, it was still a question 
whether there was or was not a bridge from the mainland to 
the peninsula across the Putrid Sea. It is utterly impossible 
to reconcile this want of preparation and of information with 
any previous purpose of hostile operations on Russian soil, 
and it was ungenerous to throw upon brave and good men 
the odium of calamities justly chargeable to the weakness of 
their ministerial superiors alone. 

The conduct of the allied powers towards Austria demands 
here a special notice. While Sardinia, an utter stranger to 
all the matters directly at issue in the controversy, was 
dragged into the quarrel, Austria, so directly interested in the 
territorial question, and especially in the navigation of the 
Danube, was permitted to remain professedly neutral, and, 
upon a baseless plea of the necessity of precautionary meas- 
ures, to take armed possession of important Turkish provinces, 
and to govern them with all the rigor of a military conquest. 
Where the real sympathies of Austria tended, it might be 
hard to say. Gratitude, of course, as well as a general har- 
mony of political aims, would naturally have inclined her to 
the side of Russia; but if, instead of being made a drawn 
game, the war had been prosecuted to a final decision by 
superior strength, there is little doubt that she would, as was 
well said by a European diplomatist, have magnanimously 
‘“ marched to the relief of the victor.’ The apologists of the 
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allies said that the tergiversation of Austria was permitted in 
order that she might not be compelled to turn her half-million 
of bayonets against them. This was but a hollow pretext. 
The fears of the governments of France and England were for 
Austria, not from her. The incongruous and anomalous as- 
semblage of nationalities called the Austrian Empire is wholly 
without any principle of internal strength, or even coherence, 
and it exists as an organized whole only by the sufferance of 
the great powers of Europe. So far from being a puissance, 
it is a positive impuissance, and requires aid from without to 
stand erect at all. But, sustained by those powers, Austria is 
a useful and ever-ready minister in the maintenance of the 
status quo, the perpetuity of Continental despotism. Having 
never professed any principles of national justice or honor, 
she needs to make no apologies when her services are re- 
quired to put down the cause of human freedom, and her 
central position astride the Alps makes her a peculiarly con- 
venient instrument for the suppression of liberal movements 
in either Northern or Southern Europe. Does a petty Ger- 
man state show a disposition to question the divine and un- 
limited right of its despotic prince? The apostolical emperor 
marches an army into its territory. Is Tuscany discontented 
with the exactions of a ravenous priesthood, and the govern- 
ment of a treacherous and imbecile sovereign? Austria flies 
to the relief of her cousin, garrisons his fortresses, proclaims 
martial law, and cuts down broad-brimmed English travellers, 
in nominal defiance of Leopold himself. Are there signs of 
insubordination at Naples, Modena, Parma, or: any of the 
minor Italian duchies, the Austrian is at hand to quell the 
rising spirit of liberty, and a Haynau is never wanting to 
play the part of provost-marshal. Nay, the republican Presi- 
dent of France was fain to make hot haste to crush the Re- 
public of Rome, lest Austria should anticipate him in that 
kindly office; and yet she arrived in time to secure to herself 
the possession of Romagna. In short, Austria, which during 
the comic interludes of the war performed, “ by special re- 
quest” of Lord Aberdeen, the part of clown, is habitually 
necessary to the “peace of Europe,” as the exécuteur des 
hautes euvres, the general Jack Ketch of all that portion of 
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the Continent not under the direct jurisdiction of the knout 
and the terrors of Siberia. 

Had Austria been compelled, or even allowed, to follow the 
impulses of gratitude and all her natural proclivities, and 
accordingly to make common cause with Russia upon some 
fair understanding as to a division of the plunder, such for 
example as the annexation of Servia to her eastern and Pied- 
mont to her western territory, the banners of France and 
Austria must have been “separated on the plains of Lom- 
bardy,” and England would have been compelled to send a 
fleet up the Adriatic. From that moment the Austrian Em- 
pire would have existed no longer, and its discordant and 
smothered elements would have recovered a new life under 
free governments growing out of, and accommodated to, the 
exigencies of their own national characters and conditions. 
Tuscany would have shaken off the yoke, Naples would have 
been set free, and even Rome relieved from the incubus under 
which she-has groaned for fifteen centuries. The “liberation 
of Italy from the Goths” would have been an accomplished 
fact, and all the peninsula would have joined in that trium- 
phant march in which Sardinia has so nobly taken the lead. 
But the contagion would not have stopped here. Hungary 
might have been redeemed, Poland re-constructed, the Ger- 
man principalities united in a free confederacy, and, in short, 
the whole of Western Europe admitted to the full enjoyment 
of the natural and inalienable rights of man. It certainly 
would be expecting too much from human virtue to ask that 
thrones, dominations, princedoms, powers, should contribute 
to the advancement of such a consummation as this, and 
therefore neither the despotism of France nor the oligarchy of 
England could consent to allow a power so indispensable to 
their supposed interests as Austria to commit a political sui- 
cide. 

The British ministry was the party principally responsible 
for the tardiness and irresolution of the allies. We are not 
partisans of Louis Napoleon, and we fully participate in the 
general abhorrence with which, notwithstanding the aid and 
comfort afforded him by Lord Palmerston and his compeers, 
the coup d'état is regarded in England as well as in America ; 
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but at the same time it cannot be denied that his administra- 
tion of affairs has been a wise one. And though none can 
say how long his fickle people will be content with a govern- 
ment, which, in spite of Victor Hugo, has been sanctioned by 

all the forms of a deliberate election, and is therefore at 

least as legitimate as the Lecompton Constitution, yet it 

has so far the advantage of that instrument, that there is 

no proof that it is at present unacceptable to them. We need 

not therefore quarrel with him for ruling his subjects as they 

choose to be ruled, and may fairly leave him to settle his 

accounts with his constituents at the next reckoning-day. 

But, with respect to the Oriental question, there was on the 

part of the French Emperor a certain promptness of action 

which evinced fearless determination, and an apparent politi-* 
cal openness which at least simulated frankness and sincerity, 

however alien such qualities may seem to the character of a 

ruler, the mystery of whose policy occasionally obtains for 

him the appellation, which we suppose he considers a com- 

pliment, of the modern Tiberius. For ourselves, we believe 

all this affectation of mystery to be a curtain, behind which is 

nothing, and we are persuaded that, in arranging the terms of 
peace, he was at least as little inclined to clip the claws of the 

Northern Bear as his ally, “le perfide Albion.” But however 
this may be, the reluctance of the British government to en- 
gage in actual hostilities operated as a drag on the impetuos- 
ity of France, and the “ timid counsels” which were attended 
with such disastrous results had their true foundation in the 
Muscovite sympathies of an Aberdeen. 

So far as the war was a struggle between dynasties, a cam- 
paign of cabinets, there was little cause why we, as a nation, 
should espouse the quarrel of either party; but it was in truth 
one scene in the great tragic drama of Man and his temporal 
oppressors, of which Christendom has been for fourscore 
years the theatre, and as such it was eminently fitted to excite 
a strong interest in the breasts of a free and enlightened 
people, however remotely concerned in the immediate issue. 
It is notorious that, at the commencement of the struggle be- 
tween the Russian and the Turkish empires, the sympathies of 
the American community were warmly enlisted, and unequiv- 
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ocally expressed, in favor of the Ottoman cause. The Turks 
were justly regarded as essentially a progressive people, hero- 
ically defending their undoubted rights, and maintaining the 
prerogatives of their sovereign against the assaults of a semi- 
barbarous race, urged on to schemes of conquest by an un- 
scrupulous despot, whose sole aim was the aggrandizement of 
a dynasty already too powerful for the security and the liber- 
ties of civilized Europe. Upon such a state of facts, it was im- 
possible that just and generous men could hesitate to espouse 
the cause of the party assailed, and if the question had been 
confined, in its further progress, to the original litigants, there 
is little doubt that American feeling and opinion would have 
continued to follow their first and natural direction. But the 
introduction of new parties to the controversy at once invested 
the whole question with another coloring in the eyes of our 
citizens. ‘The federal administration suddenly gave unmis- 
takable indications of strong Russian tendencies, which were 
immediately responded to by the Democratic organs through- 
out the North, as to oracular utterances from the party tripod, 
while the South found, in the close analogy between the 


“ domestic institutions” of Russia and its own, an additional 


motive for obeying the signal-orders exhibited by the govern- 
ment press. ‘The attention of the public was diverted from the 
real issues, both direct and collateral, and the American journals 
were almost unanimous in viewing the Anglo-Gallican alli- 
ance as a conspiracy between Louis Napoleon and the Aber- 
deen Ministry, the objects of which were, first, to curtail 
the power of the Czar, and secondly, in the spirit of Lord 
Clarendon’s bravado, to “regulate” the affairs of this conti- 
nent, and especially the relations of the United States with 
the independent Hispano- American republi¢s and the colonial 
possessions of the European powers. Nay, precisely those 
American opposition sheets which, in 1849, had been loudest in 
the denunciation of Russia as the great antagonist power to 
freedom, were now most clamorous in the exaltation of that 
government as the exponent of the true spirit of progress, 
while England, France, and Turkey were depicted as a triple 
embodiment of barbarous obscurantism. In 1849, those jour- 
nals execrated Russia, because, in accordance with principles 
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to which she had adhered for centuries, she extinguished the 
hopes of political and religious liberty in Hungary, and at the 
same time enabled Austria to crush the liberal movements in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, France to annihilate the Roman 
Republic, and the king of Naples to rescind the constitution 
he had solemnly sworn to maintain. In 1854, this same power, 
before so odious as itself tyrannical at home and the ally of 
all tyranny and oppression abroad, was sustained and de- 
fended by the same periodicals, because it was engaged in a 
war with Turkey, the most tolerant state of the Old World, — 
France, a country whose humblest citizen enjoys practically 
greater rights and privileges than the heir apparent of the 
Russian throne,—and England, whose people, though under 
a monarchical form of government, are as free as our own. 
Those to whom observation abroad has disclosed some- 
thing of the springs of Russian influence, will readily explain 
many of these sudden journalistic conversions by the suppo- 
sition that they were brought about by much the same means 
as those which induce philanthropic editors to fill their col- 
umns with notices of the virtues of Brandreth’s pills and 
other medicinal catholicons, namely, a beneficial considera- 
tion. Russia, however, has other means of influencing the 
press, and through it the people. ‘To say nothing of the 
dexterity of her diplomates, she has, distributed over the 
face of the earth, an army of spies and secret political agents, 
disguised in the forms of travellers for pleasure or the pur- 
suit of science, couriers de voyage, servants in great families, 
political exiles, foreign correspondents of newspapers, Levan- 
tine merchants and adventurers, professional gamblers, cheva- 
liers @industrie, and even cripples and beggars. These find 
easy access to the ear and the columns of “ impartial editors,” 
and it is mainly through such instrumentalities that she suc- 
ceeded to so great an extent in disguising the real issues 
of the war, and misleading the public mind of Christendom 
with regard to the true motive of the allies in resisting her 
unrighteous invasion of Turkey. In the United States, she 
has ingeniously taken advantage of our hereditary jealousy 
of England, as well as of our commercial and industrial 
rivalry with that country, to fan the sleeping embers of 
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national enmity; and, unhappily, the conduct of the British 
government (we say the government as distinguished from 
the people) has, in too many instances, given indisputable 
proofs of a determined hostility to everything tending to 
the establishment of liberal institutions on the European 
continent. No American acquainted with modern political 
history can have forgotten that, in 1815, England, then con- 
fessedly at the head of the European political system, and 
able to dictate terms to all its governments, betrayed the 
liberal cause, and surrendered the people of the Continent 
to the unrestricted tyranny of despots whom her power had 
restored to their vacant thrones; that she has allowed her 
post-office department to become a bureau of espionage in 
the service of Austria and Naples; that in 1849 her minis- 
ters of state formally declared to Louis Napoleon that Eng- 
land had “no objection” to that great political crime, the 
suppression of the Roman Republic, or, in other words, to 
the extinguishment of the last hope of freedom in the Italian 
peninsula; and that when Lord Palmerston, two days after 
the coup détat, hastened to assure Louis Napoleon of the 
sympathies of the British government, and thereby threw the 
whole moral weight of the British nation into the scale of 
the usurper, he spoke, as he declared in Parliament without 
contradiction, the sentiments of every member of the Cabinet. 
These are by no means the only crimes against liberty , of 
which the government of England has been guilty within 
the last half-century; but we select them as those most 
familiar to Americans, and therefore most influential in ex- 
citing a popular distrust of the tendencies of British foreign 
policy. Other causes of national ill-will are the incessant 
jar of conflicting commercial interests, and, an element not 
less influential, the irritation produced by the tone of alter- 
nate menace and cajolery, contempt and fear, which, misrep- 
resenting the real sentiments of the British people, charac- 
terizes the language of many leading English journals with 
respect to us. ‘To all these influences must be added the 
offence given at an unlucky moment by the gasconade of 
a British Minister already alluded to, and the corresponding 
utterances of the French Emperor, which find their only 
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apology in the charitable supposition, that they were the 
product of a moment of exultant intoxication at the conclu- 
sion of an alliance deemed invincible, and that the authors 
themselves attached no definite meaning to the language 
they were using. 

There are also circumstances in the condition of France, 
which, independently of the threatening aspect of this for- 
midable alliance, have led Americans, since her failure to 
*‘ consolidate the principles of liberty in a republican form 
of government,’* to regard her with less indifference, if not 
with a certain degree of apprehension. Her great standing 
army, the sudden and portentous increase in the extent and 
efficiency of her navy, her vast improvements in all the arts 
of destruction, the new vigor with which she is entering on 
schemes of remote conquest and colonization, the extraor- 
dinary character of her recent political revolutions, her avowed 
hostility to the existence of republican institutions in Eu- 
rope, and the attitude she assumed, in conjunction with Eng- 
land, on the question of the acquisition of Cuba by the 
United States, — all these are circumstances which may well 
justify a feeling of extreme uncertainty with regard to the 
probable character of her future relations with civilized Eu- 
rope and America. 

The people of Europe are known to Americans in general 
only by the public acts of their respective governments. Our- 
selves constituting our own government, choosing its officers 
by our own free election, and professedly moulding its policy 
by our own will, it is difficult for us to conceive of a politi- 
cal state where government and people are not merely in- 
harmonious constituents of the commonwealth, but where 
their constant normal relations are those of antagonist forces. 
This is nevertheless, with scarcely an exception, the real con- 
dition of European political society. Whenever, therefore, 
we confound the dynasty with its subjects, we do gross in- 
justice to the latter, and no greater error can be committed 
than to judge the popular sentiment of Europe by the acts 
of its rulers. Especially is this true with regard to the 
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government and people of England, and for more than forty 
years the foreign policy of that country has scarcely ever been 
a true representative or exponent of the intelligence or the 
will of the British people. This is well understood among 
the liberalists of the Continent, and therefore it is that, in 
spite of the active co-operation of the British oligarchy with 
the Continental despotisms, they look to the example of the 
people of England, and the certain ultimate triumph of popu- 
lar principles in that state, as the only substantial ground of 
encouragement or hope for the religious, social, and political 
emancipation of European Christendom. That the popu- 
lar element will prevail in England at no distant day, to 
such an extent as to control her foreign policy, there is no 
possible ground for doubt; and when her troops shall turn 
the tide of another Waterloo, she will be found to have won 
a lasting triumph for humanity, not for its oppressors. 

So changed are the mutual relations of the constituents of 
the European political system, that the British empire, which 
in 1815 was the first power of the world, is now, considered 
as a dynasty, in but the third or fourth rank. As the cham- 
pion of universal liberty, a position she will soon be forced to 
assume, she will be once more at the head of the Eastern 
hemisphere, and her political action will be as beneficent an 
influence as is now her social example. With all the faults 
of her government, all the errors of her statesmen, all the 
social indiscretions of her people, England is the first and 
only great European state, whose citizens have risen to the 
enjoyment of rational liberty. She is a ready and ever open 
asylum for the persecuted patriotism of the Continent. It is 
from her example, and the lessons of her publicists, that pop- 
ular Europe draws political instruction. The British press 
disturbs the slumbers of every tyrant and every usurper upon 
the European continent, and her people and her institutions 
are regarded as the great source of insecurity and danger to 
the interests of all arbitrary governments. For these reasons, 
the Continental despots, in spite of occasional alliances with 
their most dreaded enemy, are in a state of chronic conspiracy 
against the powér of Britain; and there is no question that 
the overthrow of that dangerous commonwealth is not only 
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the aspiration, but the fixed purpose, of absolutist statesmen 
and Ultramontane religionists throughout Christendom. We, 
as a government and as a people, share largely in the fear 
and hate with which England is thus regarded, and are per- 
haps considered as ultimately even more dangerous than our 
mother country to the interests of despotism. But for the 
present, however little disguise is assumed with regard to 
England, our Northwestern neighbor finds it convenient to 
affect a profound regard for the citizens and the institutions 
of the great American republic. The late Emperor of Russia, 
the most formidable temporal enemy of human progress and 
human rights that the world has ever known, said that there 
were but two legitimate frames of government, the despotic 
and the republican, the one being exemplified, in its normal 
form, by his own, the other by ours; and he sometimes hinted 
that these two states, as the only proper exponents of the 
respective systems, should divide the world between them. 
This Russian version of the famous prophecy of Napoleon, 
was one of the cajoleries by which that sagacious despot was 
wont to minister to our national vanity; and it was his 
uniform policy to flatter our pride by extravagant civility to 
American travellers, and patronage and puffery of American 
science and art, to fan by every dexterous artifice our national 
jealousy of England, and thus in good time to wheedle us 
into an alliance framed for crushing the rights of man in their 
great European advocate and champion, the people of Great 
Britain. But the ambitious views of Nicolas did not stop 
here. When we should have played our part in this inglo- 
rious strife, and exhausted ourselves in a fratricidal contest 
with our only national relative and friend, we were, in our 
turn, to be the object of a general European crusade, and 


, ¢ 
Odrw éyo muparov eSopat pera ois érapototy 


was to be the consummation of our alliance with the Musco- 
vite Polyphemus. 

Extravagant as these views may appear, they have been in 
part expressed, in part plainly foreshadowed, in various author- 
itative documents, and particularly in a pamphlet professedly 
printed at Erlangen in 1854, but notoriously of Russian origin, 
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which was privately circulated in the summer of that year in 
European diplomatic circles, and to which we may, on some 
future occasion, perhaps recur. 

To the execution of this grand scheme of universal subju- 
gation, the annexation of European Turkey and Asia Minor, 
as well as Greece and the Greek islands, to the Russian em- 
pire, was a necessary prerequisite, both as a stimulus and a 
reward fitted to call forth the utmost energies of the Russian 
people, and as a measure of military expediency, if not of 
absolute necessity. A project of territorial extension, embra- 
cing the possession of Constantinople, appears to have been 
conceived as early as the time of Rurik the Northman, and 
never lost sight of by his descendants. It was more distinctly 
elaborated by Peter the Great, and prosecuted by all his suc- 
cessors, and has thus for a thousand years, more or less avow- 
edly, formed a leading object of Russian governmental policy, 
and constituted the favorite political hope of the Muscovite 
race. “ You must give me the Dardanelles; they are the keys 
of my house,” said Alexander to Napoleon, during that brief 
friendship when they parcelled out the world between them. 
Constantinople, which, when Rurik established at Novgorod 
the dynasty that governed Russia for seven centuries, was 
simply Mikligardr, the great court, soon became in popular 
speech Zaragrad, the city of the Czar, the political New Jeru- 
salem of the Russian people, who universally believe that, 
when the niece of the last Constantine brought to her hus- 
band, the Czar John III. Vassilievitsch, as her only dower, the 
two-headed eagle, the imperial symbol of her ancestors, the 
gift was accompanied with a prophetic assurance that his 
successors should one day hoist it again over the walls of old 
Byzantium. 

The political significance of the fulfilment of this prophecy 
depends upon the commercial and military importance of the 
channel between the EKuxine and the Aégean, and of the ter- 
ritories adjacent to those waters. Constantinople is indeed 
not a great commercial town, but the Black Sea route has 
lately regained much of its old value as a convenient path 
for transit between Europe and the farther East, and internal 
improvements now meditated will ultimately make the Otto- 
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man capital the centre and entrepot of a very large traffic, 
But the commercial importance of this channel, and of the 
territories it washes, is a matter of secondary consideration in 
comparison with their military strength, not merely with ref- 
erence to defence, but, what is of far greater moment, as a 
base for offensive operations against Western Europe, and 
indeed against all the states which border on the Mediterra- 
nean. We do not assume to be able to discuss this question 
with professional intelligence, nor is it to be supposed that 
our readers would be prepared to follow us in strategical dis- 
quisitions ; but there are some military considerations, which, 
as the last Philip of Macedon said to the Roman general 
Flamininus, are obvious even to a blind man, and therefore 
both writer and reader, pékins though we be, may refer to 
them without trenching upon the exclusive prerogatives of the 
gentlemen of the sword. 

Great as was the general military strength of the Turkish 
empire at its most flourishing period, the proper Osmanlis 
have always been poor seamen and but indifferent naval com- 
batants. Hair-ed-deen (Barbarossa), though himself a Turk, 
not, as erroneously supposed, an apostate Christian, won his 
great maritime victories chiefly by the aid of Greek, Arab, 
and renegade sailors. ‘The navy which he had organized 
soon fell into decay, and in 1610 Sandys wrote thus of the 
Turkish military marine: —“ As for their forces at sea, they 
are but small in comparison of what they have been, and 
compared to those of particular Christian princes, but con- 
temptible. Approved by the Florentine, who with six ships 
only hath kept the bottom of the Streights for these three 
years past in despite of them; insomuch as they have not 
dared to hazard the revenue of Egypt by sea, but have sent it 
overland with a guard of soldiers, to their no small trouble 
and expense; the whole armado coming often in view, yet 
not so hardy as to venture the onset.” Some years later, 
fleets of open boats filled with Cossacks crossed the Black 
Sea, entered the Bosporus, pillaged and burnt some of the 
Greek suburbs within eight miles of Stamboul, and finally 
boarded and took a Turkish frigate sent out to repulse them. 
Such insults at length awakened the Porte to the necessity of 
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restoring its navy. Improved dockyards were established at 
Constantinople, at Sinope on the Black Sea, the scene of the 
treacherous and cruel slaughter of 1853, and other Turkish 
ports, and a maritime force approximating to that of the great 
European powers was soon created. The coasts of the Black 
Sea, the entire basin of which, as well as the valley of the 
Lower Danube, was in the hands of the Turks, supplied every 
material for the construction and equipment of ships, and the 
Greek islands furnished bold and skilful navigators. Turkey 
now became again as formidable to Christendom as she had 
been in the days of Bayazid and Suleiman; she penetrated 
even to the Tyrol, to the territories which now constitute the 
Southern Germanic provinces of the Austrian empire, and in 
1683 Vienna itself was barely saved from her grasp. 

If such was the power of Turkey in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, what, in the nineteenth, would be that of Russia, con- 
trolling, in addition to her present vast domain, the effective 
force of the Ottoman empire, thus uniting one hundred mil- 
lions of men under the sceptre of a single absolute monarchy, 
upon an almost continuous and unbroken territory, stretching 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and embosoming the 
Euxine, the Propontis, and the A.gean, encompassing Europe 
as it were by land and water, herself impenetrable and unas- 
sailable, and yet but a few hours distant from every vital 
point upon the continent of Europe, as well as in the other 
countries whose coasts are washed by the Midland Sea? 

Let us recur for a moment to the position of the Ottoman 
capital. Constantinople lies on the northern shore of the 
inland Sea of Marmara, or the Propontis, at the junction of 
the Bosporus with that sea. It is approachable by water 
only through two channels, the Bosporus and the Darda- 
nelles. Of these passages, the former is a strait sixteen nau- 
tical miles in length, averaging less than one mile, and no 
where exceeding two miles, in width, bounded by steep banks, 
tising always, except. at the outlet of the few narrow valleys 
which open upon the Bosporus, to the height of from one 
hundred and fifty to eight hundred feet, and therefore admit- 
ting of more formidable defences against a naval attack than 
the art of fortification has yet anywhere constructed. The 
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southern shore of the Black Sea is uniformly bold, and there 
is not a harbor where a fleet could land an army within hun- 
dreds of miles from the northern entrance of the Strait. By 
land, the country for many miles north and west of the city is 
scantily supplied with forage and water, everywhere cut up 
by narrow and winding ravines, opposing very serious diffi- 
culties to the march of cavalry and artillery, and it is conse- 
quently easily defensible. In the very improbable contingency, 
therefore, of a successful attempt by the powers of Western 
Europe to send troops to the Black Sea by way of the Dan- 
ube, or by purely land routes, the chances of the reduction of 
the capital, in spite of the immense difficulties of the approach, 
and the overwhelming force which could easily be brought to 
resist an invading army, would be at best but infinitesimal. 

Towards the south, the city is equally well secured. The 
strait of the Dardanelles is twice as long as the Bosporus. 
Its channel is indeed wider, and its banks lower; but there is 
not an inch of its entire length, where vessels would not be 
exposed to a cross fire from properly constructed works upon 
its shores. Besides this, a powerful current from the north 
pours constantly through it, and it is only at long intervals 
that the south wind enables sailing vessels to pass up into 
the Sea of Marmara. The nearest point then, where, under 
the most favorable circumstances of naval superiority, an in- 
vading army could be landed, would be the Gulf of Saros, 
one hundred and fifty miles southwest from Constantinople. 
Under any supposable conditions, then, that city, in the hands 
of European troops, may well be considered impregnable. 

But, as we before remarked, the defensible strength of Con- 
stantinople is a matter of much less consequence than the 
power of offence which it would confer upon Russia, in the 
event of its falling into the hands of that already too for- 
midable state. 

In the present condition of the art of war, a powerful navy 
is an indispensable requisite to the attainment of great mili- 
tary efficiency by any European state, and the example of 
England from 1793 to 1815 showed that a people, which 
had never sent forty thousand land troops into the field, 
might yet, by means of a great navy, almost control the 
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destinies of Europe. So general is this conviction among 
the Continental powers, that even those states which are least 
favorably situated for maritime operations are endeavoring 
to create a military marine, and France, to the surprise and 
alarm of British tars, has experimentally proved that a great 
and most efficient navy may subsist, without that exten- 
sive maritime commerce which has so long been popularly 
supposed to be the only available nursery for seamen. 

What position, then, would the possession of the Euxine, 
the Sea of Marmara, and the great straits which connect 
them both with the Mediterranean, enable Russia to assume, 
as a naval power? From its military strength, Constanti- 
nople would be the securest port of naval construction in 
the world. The whole Bosporus is a harbor, the Golden 
Horn a dock excavated by the hand of nature, and as capa- 
cious as the navy-yards of all Europe. Here, then, might 
be built and anchored a navy of unlimited extent, and here 
might be accumulated, with unequalled convenience and in 
perfect security, the most abundant supplies of naval stores 
and all the enginery of war. While England and France 
must import from abroad, and that often in the face of hostile 
fleets, much of the hemp, the pitch, the timber, the metals, 
and other materials of naval construction and equipment, as 
well as the bread and meat for provisioning their seamen 
and land-troops, the territories of Russia would yield, al- 
most upon thé very shores of the Black Sea, in profuse abun- 
dance, every vegetable, mineral, and animal product required 
for the construction, the equipment, the armament, and the 
provisioning of fleets. The Christian inhabitants of the coasts 
of the Euxine, and all the Greeks of the islands and shores 
of the Mediterranean, are excellent sailors, and as the puny 
kingdom of Greece would soon fall a willing prey, and cease 
to exist, except as a Russian province, the whole Greek peo- 
ple would be at hand for manning the imperial marine. 

With these advantages, therefore, it is obvious that in a 
very few years Russia might create within her own impreg- 
nable harbors, and with means derived exclusively from her 
own soil, a navy, which would not only command the direct 
communication between Europe, Asia, and Africa, by way 
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of the Mediterranean, but give her complete control over 
the borders of that sea, which washes a wide extent of the 
coasts of the three continents, and yet has not a single secure 
harbor capable of serving as a port of construction and of 
refuge for a great rival fleet. 

Nor is Constantinople less favorably situated for offensive 
military operations by land. The climate of the city and its 
environs is agreeable and salubrious in the highest degree, 
Its security, and the facility with which all the material of 
war, as well as great bodies of troops, can be collected at 
and near it, render it eminently advantageous as a military 
depot and rendezvous for the commencement of movements 
in either direction. By the railroad route, which had been 
surveyed and provisionally established from Constantinople 
to Belgrade, lying wholly within the Ottoman territory, and 
the construction of which, but for the late war, would have 
been already far advanced, troops could be transported to 
the Austrian frontier in thirty hours, and a railroad two hun- 
dred miles in length between the Gulf of Salonica and the 
Adriatic would bring the coasts of Italy within forty-eight 
hours of the Bosporus. With, then, unlimited sway over 
so great a population, mixed indeed in race and in religion, 
but with an overwhelming majority of one blood and one 
faith; with such unrivalled facilities for constructing, equip- 
ping, arming, provisioning, and manning a navy superior in 
power to any that has ever existed; with the consequent 
complete command of both the Baltic and the Mediterra- 
nean, thus environing the continent on three sides with such 
advantages for the concentration of force at a single point, 
such means of movement in every direction, and of convey- 
ing armies to the very centre of Europe by lines of march 
weakened by no flank exposure, while, on the contrary, his 
own forces would flank every hostile movement against him- 
self, — who can doubt that the Emperor of Russia, once seated 
on the throne of the Constantines, would, from his two centres 
of power, the Baltic and the Euxine, dictate the policy, and 
control the action, of every government belonging to the 
European political system? ‘The Czar at Constantinople, 
in that event the military capital and central garrison of 
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the Eastern continent, would give law to a wider empire 
than ever bowed to the sceptre of a Cesar, and the first 
terrible alternative of Nipcleon’s sagacious prediction, “Cos- 
sack or Republican,” could scarcely fail to be accomplished 
before the expiration of the half-century he allowed for its 
fulfilment. 

The Emperor Septimius Severus, who in a fit of passion 
demolished old Byzantium in the year 196, regretted after- 
wards that he had destroyed the best bulwark of his empire 
against the barbarians of Pontus. For two centuries after 
the capture of new Byzantium by the Turks, in 1453, it was 
a most formidable battery against the liberties and even ex- 
istence of Christendom; but it has now become again the 
most effectual obstacle to the advance of political barbarism, 
and whenever the Western nationalities suffer this focus of 
physical power to fall into the hands of the great autocrat, 
it will be once more the most dangerous of engines for the 
destruction of existing European civilization. 

Besides schemes of territorial aggrandizement and increase 
of political power, Russia has, in common with Austria, 
another motive for destroying the independent existence of 
the Ottoman state. For three hundred years Turkey has 
been a sure asylum to social reformers who have been ex- 
patriated in consequence of the failure of their efforts to 
vindicate the rights of man in the Continental states. To 
the political exile her doors have been always open, and she 
has never denied food and shelter to the banished patriot who 
has appealed to her for sustenance and protection. England 
and Turkey are thus the two great cities of refuge, the one 
for Western, the other for Eastern Europe; and as such, both 
are entitled to the respect of every free people and the lasting 
gratitude of all the friends of enlightened humanity. In 1849 
the generous hospitality of:Turkey saved not merely from 
want, but from an ignominious death, the thousands who 
appealed to her after the fall of the Hungarian government 
in that disastrous year. England and France then joined 
in sustaining Turkey in this most honorable course, and 
the much decried Anglo-Gallican alliance had its real origin 
in the community of opinion and feeling between the two 
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nations to which these occurrences gave birth. Here, then, 
Christian despotism has both a wrong to avenge and a 
danger to avert. Turkey and England are alike perilous to 
dynastic interests, and the conquest of one is to be the pre- 
lude to the inevitable downfall of the other. 

For the sake of correcting a widely diffused popular error, 
we must here advert to an argument of the partisans of 
Russia, little urged in Europe, where the subject is better 
understood, but much relied on in the United States, where 
there is great general ignorance with regard to Oriental and 
Russian politics. We refer to the pretence that one object 
of the war was to open a passage for the Russian commer- 
cial marine between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, which were 
alleged to have been closed to Russia by the intrigues of 
England and France. The Sultan of Turkey is the sover- 
eign of both shores of the straits, as well as of the entire 
coasts of the Sea of Marmara, which lies between them, and 
which is, according to the laws of nations, a close sea. The 
right of the Sultan, therefore, to close the passage of the 
straits, is unquestionable ; but in point of fact they have been 
for a long period entirely open to the commerce of the world, 
Russian as well as English and French, and the trading 
vessels of every maritime people pass freely through them 
from sea to sea. Even the coasting trade between Turkish 
ports, a privilege which no Christian state allows to foreigners 
upon its own shores, has been liberally conceded to Euro- 
pean enterprise, and is mainly carried on in Frank bottoms. 
That Turkey, a power of no naval strength, should not ex- 
pose her unfortified capital to danger by granting to: foreign 
armed vessels the free navigation of its approaches, and lay 
herself at the mercy of other powers by allowing them to 
penetrate the heart of her territory, occupy the Sea of Mar- 
mara, and cut off the connection between her European and 
Asiatic possessions, would certainly form no just cause of 
complaint against her. But Russia has not even the shadow 
of a pretext so groundless as this. The passage of the straits 
by armed vessels was formally closed to all nations by the 
treaty of 1841 between the five powers, with the full assent 
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of Russia herself, who, sacrificing no right, gladly acceded 
to a stipulation which secured her own Euxine possessions 
against the danger of attack by French or English fleets, 
in case of war with either of those powers. 

The candid American student of contemporaneous history, 
who seeks a satisfactory answer to the question, “ Why Eng- 
land and France resisted the late attempted conquest of the 
Ottoman empire by the Russian forces?” will find it in 
solemn treaty obligations, and in the dangers to which the 
interests of civilization and of liberty would be exposed by 
the further growth and expansion of a power, whose action 
upon every other body politic with which it has come in con- 
tact has uniformly been that of the cannon-ball, 


‘¢ Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches.”’ 


That the contest, which is but adjourned, not ended, will 
soon be renewed, there can be little doubt. In its next phase, 
it will probably assume a character which will more directly 
appeal to our political sympathies, if not to our material in- 
terests ; and it is earnestly to be hoped, that, in such an event, 
our moral influence at least may be thrown into the scale of 
human liberty and human progress. 

It is our firm persuasion, that the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman empire are absolutely necessary, we will 
not say to the maintenance of that delusive figment, the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, but to the free enjoyment of human 
rights in any part of that continent. We shall take an early 
occasion to show the grounds of our belief that Christianity 
and civilization are destined to win great triumphs on a 
soil so long regarded by Europe as irreconcilably hostile to 
both. 
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Art. V.— THE MORMONS. 


» The Book of Mormon: an Account written by the Hand of Mormon, 
upon Plates taken from the Plates of Nephi. Translated by JosrPH 
SmirH, Jr. Fifth European Edition. Liverpool: Published by 
F. D. Richards. London: Sold at the L. D. Saints’ Book Depot, 
&e., &e. 1854. 12mo. pp. 563. 

2. The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, with Memoirs of the Life and 
Death of Joseph Smith, the “ American Mahomet.” Illustrated with 
Forty Engravings. London: Office of the National Illustrated Li- 
brary. 12mo. pp. 326. (Date of Preface, June, 1851. Author, 
Henry Mayhew.) 

- The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake; a History of their Rise and Progress, Peculiar Doc- 
trines, Present Condition, and Prospects, derived from Personal 
Observation during a Residence among them. By Lieut. J. W. 
GunNNISON, of the Topographical Engineers. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, Grambo, & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 168. 

. Utah and the Mormons: the History, Government, Doctrines, Cus- 
toms, and Prospects of the Latter-Day Saints, from Personal Ob- 
servation, during a Five Months’ Residence at Great Salt Lake 
City. By Brenzamin G. Ferris, Late Secretary of Utah Terri- 
tory. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1854. pp. 247. 12mo. 

. Mormonism, its Leaders and Designs. By Joun Hype, Jr., for- 
merly a Mormon Elder and Resident of Salt Lake City. New 
York: W. P. Fetridge & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 335. 

. The Unitarian. Conducted by Bernarp Wuitman. 1834. No- 
tice of the Book of Mormon in the First Number. By Jason 
WHITMAN. pp. 40-50. 


Between the long-established possessions of the United 
States and those which lie on the coast of the Pacific ex- 
tends a vast wilderness, where, till within a few years, the 
foot of civilized man has rarely penetrated, and where, even 
yet, travel is difficult, dangerous, and confined to a few roads, 
worn by the steps of that multitude who have been led west- 
ward by the attractions of the Land of Gold. Far in that 
wilderness is a valley, singular in its geographical charac- 
ter, and peopled by singular inhabitants. Lofty mountain 
ranges gird it in, their highest points covered with perpetual 
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snow. Sharp peaks arise, in various fantastic forms. As 
the traveller reaches an eminence towered over by these 
heights, and itself eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, he sees before him, beyond the dark fringe of pines, 
a silver lake expanding in ocean-like magnificence. Sud- 
denly, his companions fall on their knees; the air resounds 
with the mingled noise of joyful shouts, and prayer, and 
weeping ; as when, in the East, a company of devout pilgrims 
greet for the first time the blended minarets and domes of 
Jerusalem. The scene is Oriental in many of its circum- 
stances. That gleaming lake is like the Dead Sea of old 
Palestine, of bitter waters wherein no living thing is found. 
Those devotees approach a city, holy in their view as Jerusa- 
lem to the tribes of Israel; for there presides one whom they 
reverence as a prophet of the Lord. But to one who is with 
them, but not of them, the thought occurs of another city 
which stood by the Dead Sea in old time, and he recog- 
nizes in the city of the Western Salt Lake not a new Jerusa- 
lem, but a second Sodom. 

Pass on beyond the dark pine barrier, and descend the 
shelving ranges,— the successive boundaries from age to 
age of the vast inland sea, which has gradually contracted 
to its present dimensions. Pass on, here by springs of salt, 
there by fountains of boiling water, and enter the city. It 
is of vast extent, but thinly peopled; surrounded by forti- 
fications which might resist an attack of predatory Indians, 
but which, commanded by the surrounding eminences, would 
be slight protection against a civilized assailant. As you pro- 
ceed, the signs of Oriental and of Western life are strangely 
mingled. Here are stores and warehouses and workshops, 
bearing on their fronts the familiar names that meet us in 
our New England streets; there rises slowly the wall of 
a temple, destined apparently to rival Solomon’s in magnifi- 
cence, yet not in ancient Jewish proportions, but resembling 
rather some European cathedral. And there again, sight of 
shame and sign of approaching doom, appear the buildings 
of a harem, where some man, who has enjoyed from youth 
the light of civilization and of the Gospel, keeps his numer- 
ous wives. Over the portico of the loydliest mansion frowns 
a bronze lion. That, known as the Lion House, is tenanted 
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by seventeen or eighteen of the wives of him who reigns in 
this strange community with the blended authority of Moses 
and Solomon, — Brigham Young, “the Lion of the Lord.” 

In order to understand this singular commonwealth, it will 
be necessary for us to go back some years, to trace the course 
of him who gave the first impulse which resulted in what 
we now behold. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon Church and 
State, was born in Sharon, Vt., December .23d, 1805. During 
his childhood, his parents removed to Palmyra, New York. 
His education was very limited, his occupation that of a 
farmer. ‘The account given by himself of the manner in 
which he received the system which he taught, is briefly 
the following. At the age of fourteen or fifteen, he was 
affected with religious feelings, and much disturbed in mind 
on account of the diversity among the sects of Christians. 
Fearful that, in making a choice from among them, he might 
be led into error, he withdrew into the woods for the purpose 
of prayer. Here a horror of great darkness fell upon him, 
and he fancied himself on the verge of destruction through 
the malice of some infernal enemy. He exerted all his 
powers to implore deliverance, and suddenly he saw a pillar 
of light above his head, brighter than the sun, which gradu- 
ally descended till it rested on him. He now saw two per- 
sonages, who proved to be no other than the Eternal Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Not to continue the details of this strange and to us re- 
volting narrative, Smith, according to his own account, was 
informed that the American Indiahs were a remnant of an- 
cient Israel, but a degenerate remnant, — the relics of a once 
mighty branch of that sacred stock, which had filled this con- 
tinent with populous cities, flourishing in arts and arms, until 
the greater part of them were, for their unworthiness, de- 
stroyed; but that the records of their former greatness had 
been safely deposited in the earth. He was directed to the 
spot where these treasures were preserved; and after several 
visits there, the Book of Mormon, written upon plates of gold 
in characters which Smith styled “reformed Egyptian,” was 
taken from its long repose, and delivered to the new prophet 


by angel hands. 
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There is a strange mixture of the burlesque with this bold 
blasphemy. With the plates inscribed in this unknown lan- 
guage was found a singular instrument, through which alone 
they could be interpreted. This was the Urim and Thummin, 
mentioned in Holy Writ as the means whereby communica- 
tions were made from the Divine Guide of the people in an- 
cient times. Much have commentators been bewildered to 
know in what -these Urim and Thummim, “lights and per- 
fections” as the words mean, consisted. Smith solved the 
mystery in a way which no commentator probably had im- 
agined before. ‘They were a pair of spectacles, “two trans- 
parent stones, set in the two rims of a bow.” This wonderful 
instrument enabled him who wore it to understand the mean- 
ing of the otherwise unknown language before him. 

The gold plates found by Smith have not been often seen 
by other eyes than his. Certificates however are produced 
from a few persons, mostly members of Smith’s own family, 
and of another by the name of Whitmer, who profess to 
have seen and handled them. One of these persons, Martin 
Harris, brought to Professor Anthon of New York a copy 
made by Smith of some of the mysterious writing. That 
eminent scholar used his best endeavors to convince farmer 
Harris of the fraud which was practised upon him, but with- 
out success. His account of the paper is as follows : — 

“ This paper, in question, was in fact a singular scroll. 
It consisted of all kinds of crooked characters, disposed in 
columns, and had evidently been prepared by some person 
who had before him at the time a book containing various 
alphabets, Greek and Hebrew letters, crosses and flourishes ; 
Roman letters, inverted or placed sideways, were arranged 
and placed in perpendicular columns; and the whole ended 
in a rude delineation of a circle, divided into various com- 
partments, decked with various strange marks, and evidently 
copied after the Mexican calendar, given by Humboldt, but 
copied in such a way as not to betray the source whence 
it was derived.” 

From his gold plates translated, or from some other source, 
Smith produced a volume in the English language, —the 
Book of Mormon, or Mormon Bible. This work, had it 
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been his own composition, would have given him a claim 
to be regarded as not only the most daring of religious im- 
postors, but as possessing powers of fictitious composition, 
which, considering his scanty opportunities of education, would 
border on the miraculous. We know indeed how the boy 
Chatterton wrought out from a few old mercantile accounts 
and other worthless waifs from a distant age the splendid 
creations of the imaginary Rowley,— poems which com- 
mand the wonder of the world for their. genius, and its pity 
for their young, misguided, and unhappy author. But Chat- 
terton wrote on themes long familiar to him; he had mused 
for hours in the old muniment-room of Redcliffe church, and 
his imagination was at home in the language and the ideas 
of the age whose style he imitated;— while Smith was an 
ignorant country-boy, unskilled in the art of authorship, ex- 
cept from the impulse of ambition and the inspiration of 
genius. Genius he certainly possessed; but it did not make 
him the author or the translator of the Book of Mormon. 
That strange production was from another source; and little 
did its real author imagine the evil use to which his com- 
position would be applied. 

The true origin of the Book of Mormon is sufficiently 
established. In the year 1809, the Rev. Solomon Spalding, 
a clergyman in the State of New York, who had left his 
profession from feeble health, failed in that business to which 
he had afterwards given his attention. He now removed to 
New Salem in Ohio, and sought to occupy himself by writ- 
ing, choosing as the object of his undertaking a fictitious 
tale founded on the Scripture history, and on the theory, 
which was not original even with him, that the Indians of 
North America were descended from the Israelites of old. The 
idea of this tale was suggested to him by the numerous 
mounds and forts in the neighborhood of his new residence, 
the relics of a former race. He entitled his work, “ The 
Manuscript Found.” Mormon and his son Moroni were 
among his leading characters, as in the publication which 
Smith professed to have translated from the golden plates. 
In 1812, the manuscript of this work was deposited with 
a bookseller named Patterson, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; 
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but before any arrangement was made for its publication, 
the author died, and the manuscript remained unclaimed 
in Patterson’s possession. ‘The printer lent the manuscript 
to Sidney Rigdon, a compositor in his office, and at the 
same time a preacher in the “ Christian Connection.” Rig- 
don afterwards became associated with Smith as one of the 
principal leaders among the Mormons. 

In 1839, the widow of Spalding, then residing in Monson, 
Massachusetts, stated these facts in one of the newspapers 
of Boston. She further declared, that a Mormon female 
preacher, having appointed a meeting at New Salem, where 
her husband had resided, read and repeated copious extracts 
from their sacred book. These extracts were immediately 
recognized by some of those present, as part of the work of 
Mr. Spalding, which they had read or heard in manuscript. 
Mr. John Spalding, the brother of the author, was present 
at the meeting. Recognizing his brother’s work, and amazed 
and afflicted at its perversion to the vile purpose of a relig- 
ious imposture, he rose, and with tears declared the true origin 
of the passages which they had heard. He afterwards stated 
the same on oath; particularizing that his brother’s work gave 
an account of the journey of a portion of the Israelites from 
Jerusalem by land and sea, until they arrived in America 
under the command of Nephi and Lehi, and that it also 
mentioned the Lamanites. This account of the contents of 
Mr. Spalding’s book identifies it with the Book of Mormon. 

This journey of the Israelites, we may remark in passing, 
is a romance which reflects no little credit on the imagination 
of its author. We condense it, as far as possible, in the fol- 
lowing abstract. 

In the first year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, when the 
destiny of the nation was darkening towards the calamity 
of the captivity in Babylon, a devout man, named Lehi, was 
moved by the warnings of Jeremiah and other prophets, to 
flee from Jerusalem. He took with him his four sons and 
their wives, and travelled till they came to the great ocean. 
Here Nephi, the youngest of the sons, by Divine direction, 
built a vessel, in which the whole company embark. On the 
voyage, the elder brothers mutiny, and bind Nephi; but as 
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he alone has been instructed from Heaven how to manage the 
vessel, they are obliged to reinstate him in the command. At 
length they reach land,—this Western continent, near two 
thousand years before its discovery by Columbus. After 
their arrival, Laman and Lemuel, the elder brothers, again 
revolt; and this division between the members of the family 
becomes perpetuated in their descendants, under the names 
of Lamanites and Nephites, —the Nephites being generally 
obedient and virtuous, the Lamanites rebellious and unbeliev- 
ing. Cities arise, kings reign, and prophets exhort. ‘These 
prophets are represented as predicting the coming of the 
Saviour, and in clearer language than that of the prophets 
of the Old Testament. At length the Saviour himself ap- 
pears, after his ascension as recorded in the New Testament. 
His teaching is described in language copied from the genu- 
ine Scriptures. “He ascends to heaven, and his Gospel is 
preached among the Nephites, and to some extent among the 
Lamanites. But at length the Nephites “dwindle in un- 
belief”; the infidels gain the ascendency; the true believers 
become extinct, and their last prophet, Mormon, consigns to 
the earth the plates that contain the record of the nation, 
“to be brought forth in due time by the hand of the Gentile.” 

While the testimony of the Spalding family explains the 
origin of this strange romance, the testimony of Smith’s early 
associates sheds light upon those habits of thought and action 
which induced him to employ this manuscript for purposes of 
deception. Smith, it appears, was engaged in youth with a 
set of men who devoted themselves to the business of digging 
for hidden treasure; the places where treasure was buried he 
pretended he could find by means of a stone placed in his 
hat. It is possible that, in some of his digging adventures, he 
may have lighted on some relics of the past, sufficient to sug- 
gest to his own mind, and to pass off upon the minds of 
others, the fraud which proved so successful. This supposi- 
tion is confirmed by the actual discovery, in an ancient 
mound at Kinderhook, New York, of some brass plates: in- 
scribed with unknown characters, — the work undoubtedly of 
that former race, more civilized than the Indians, the traces of 
whose greatness exist in various parts of the continent, but 
chiefly in Mexico and Central America. 
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The 22d of September, 1827, is named by Smith as the 
date when he received the plates of gold from the Lord. On 
the 5th of May, 1829, Smith and Cowdery were ordained 
priests, as is asserted, by direction of no less a person than 
John the Baptist. They alternately baptized and ordained 
each other. About a year after (April 6th, 1830) the Mor- 
mon church was organized, at Manchester, New York, con- 
sisting of six persons, —two only not being members of the 
Smith family. This scanty beginning reminds us of the time, 
twelve hundred years before, when, at Mecca in Arabia, 
Mahomet first declared, in an assembly of his relatives and 
friends, his claim to a divine commission, —when others 
wondered and laughed, as he inquired who would take the 
office of his vizier, but the enthusiastic boy Ali fearlessly 
responded ; and a spiritual empire was organized, which, in 
less than a hundred years, ruled from Persia to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

On the Ist of June, 1830, the first conference of the Mor- 
mon sect was held, at Fayette; the number of believers being 
about thirty. . Some opposition was encountered even thus 
early; a dam which Smith had ordered to be constructed 
across a stream, for the purpose of baptizing his disciples, 
was broken down, and himself threatened with violence, and 
accused of robbery and swindling. With equal courage 
and good judgment, he neutralized reproach, by confessing 
that he had once led an immoral life; but, unworthy as he 
was, “the Lord had chosen him, had forgiven him all his 
sins, and intended, in His own inscrutable purposes, to make 
him — weak and erring as he might have been — the instru- 
ment of His glory.” 

The church thus organized, they received through their 
prophet a command to remove to Kirtland, Ohio, where 
Rigdon had a body of converts. Thence, August 3d, 1831, a 
removal was determined upon, to Independence, Missouri, 
which was fixed on as the seat of the earthly Zion. 

The removal to Missouri did not, however, take place till 
April, 1832; and would perhaps have been longer delayed, 
but for the events of the 22d of the preceding month, when 
Smith and Rigdon were brutally abused hy a mob at Kirt- 
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land, —the cause, real or pretended, being their “ dishonoy- 
able dealing.” Shortly after this affair, Smith and some of 
his friends left for Missouri. 

Hostility followed them. The conduct of the settlers in 
Missouri did not make friends among the rough citizens of 
that border State. Among other misdemeanors, they were 
accused of having a community of wives. Probably the im- 
prudent language of some among them, who talked of their 
determination to possess the whole State, and suffer none to 
live near them who were not of their church, created more 
hostility than any immoralities practised among themselves. 
Nor was the least of their offences that of “exercising a 
corrupting influence over the slaves,’ —the ground for which 
charge was an article which appeared in their newspaper, on 
“Free People of Color.” In April, 1833, a meeting was held 
at Independence, at which resolutions were passed requiring 
the Mormons to leave the country, and referring them con- 
temptuously to their prophets to foretell what would be the 
result should they refuse compliance. This action was fol- 
lowed by the destruction of their printing-offices and the tar- 
ring and feathering of two among their leaders. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Lilburn W. Boggs, was in the neighbor- 
hood, but refused to interfere to prevent this outrage. On 
the re-assembling of the mob in July, the Mormons entered 
into an agreement that half of them would leave the State by 
the Ist of January, and the remainder by the following April. 
Smith, who was at Kirtland at the time, had more courage 
than to yield so easily. He appealed for protection to the 
Governor of Missouri (Mr. Dunklin), and that magistrate 
advised, the Mormons to remain where they were, and apply 
to the courts for redress. But the Governor’s confidence in 
the law-abiding character of his constituents was not well 
founded. The mob re-assembled, houses were demolished, a 
battle ensued, and two of the assailants were killed by the 
Mormons in defending their property. This action, justified 
though it was by the circumstances, raised to its extreme the 
excitement against them. The militia were called out; but 
they were anti-Mormon to a man. In fear and haste and 
misery, the ill-used victims of Smith’s deception fled from the 
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spot they had expected to make their Zion. They did not, 
however, at once abandon the State. Driven from Jackson 
County, they were received with hospitality in Clay. “ They 
never,’ says one writer, “returned to their Zion, but remained 
for upwards of four years in Clay County. It was mostly 
uncleared land where they settled or squatted; but being a 
most industrious and persevering people, they laid out farms, 
erected mills and stores, and carried on their business suc- 
cessfully. They also laid the foundations of the towns of 
Far West and Adam-On-Diahman; but their fanaticism 
here, as well as in their former location, soon proved the 
cause of their expulsion from the whole State of Missouri. 
The slavery question, the calumny about their open adul- 
teries and community of wives, their loud vaunts of their 
supreme holiness, their continually repeated declarations that 
Missouri was to be theirs by Divine command, and the quar- 
rels constantly resulting therefrom, led to the same ill-feeling 
in Clay County as had been exhibited elsewhere. 

In this enumeration of the causes of their unpopularity, the 
charge of immoral conduct is called a calumny. The subse- 
quent history of the sect gives too much reason to believe 
that it was well founded. On the other hand, if they then 
deserved the hostility of the Missourians by antislavery senti- 
ments, they subsequently became as faithful believers in the 
patriarchal institution as any Missourian can desire. ‘The 
African race, according to them, is twice doomed ; bearing the 
mark of Cain and the curse of Ham, united in them through 
the marriage of Ham with a descendant of the first murderer. 

But whatever the charges against the Mormons, they were 
sufficient to arouse the popular rage. One of their hymns 
says :— 

*¢ Missouri, 
Like a whirlwind in its fury, 
And without a judge or jury, 
Drove the saints and spilled their blood.’ 


During these eventful days Smith was not idle. With 
equal courage and conduct, he led a party from Kirtland 
through a country filled with his enemies, to strengthen his 
suffering brethren in the West. They encamped by one of 
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the ancient mounds. Smith caused some of the earth to be 
removed, and, uncovering a skeleton, told:-his wondering audi- 
tors who the man had been, his name, Zelph, his character, as 
a Lamanite more virtuous than his kinsmen, and how “he 
was killed in battle in the last great struggle between the 
Lamanites and Nephites.” Many will remember the remark- 
able "meteoric shower of November 13, 1833. This, as a sign 
from Heaven, answered good purpose in the cunning manage- 
ment of Smith. 

We have not time nor disposition to enter at length into 
the sad history of their final expulsion from Missouri. After 
much confusion, in which the Mormons appear to have been 
“more sinned against than sinning,” the Governor, the same 
Lilburn W. Boggs who had refused to interfere for their 
rescue from outrage on a former occasion, gave orders that 
they should be “ exterminated or expelled.” ‘The officer who 
had received this order, Captain Nehemiah Comstock, who 
had himself only the day before promised them protection, 
began to put the atrocious command in execution by sur- 
prising and massacring the people of a whole settlement, — 
Haun’s Mill. The messenger who brought the tidings de- 
clared that himself, with a few others, fled into the thickets, 
which preserved them from the massacre, and on the follow- 
ing morning they returned and collected the dead bodies of 
the people and cast them into a well. There were upwards 
of twenty who were dead or mortally wounded. The Mor- 
mons say, in a document published soon after: “ Men were 
shot down like wild beasts, or had their brains dashed; 
women were treated with insult, until they died in the hands 
of their destroyers; children were killed while pleading for 
their lives. All entreaties were vain and fruitless; men, - 
women, and children alike fell victims to the violence and 
cruelty of these ruffans.” 

From Missouri, the Mormons took refuge in Illinois. Here 
they built a town, to which they gave the name of Nauvoo, 
from the Hebrew 1}J, or The Beautiful; and increasing con- 
tinually, notwithstanding, or perhaps rather in consequence of 
their persecutions, they established here, under the personal 
direction of their prophet, a flourishing community, and built 
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a magnificent temple. Smith, exalted to the height to which 
his ambition had long aspired, united with the titles of Proph- 
et, President, and Mayor that of General of the Nauvoo 
Legion, a body of troops which were enrolled as a portion of 
the State militia. His vanity even allowed the idle complli- 
ment of his name being brought forward as the candidate of 
his people for the office of President of the United States: 

But the end was near. ‘Truly or falsely, assertions were 
made that the prophet and his chief confederates were guilty 
of conduct in private which in public they disowned; that 
acts of gross impurity were committed by them, the victims 
being deluded by pretended revelations from above. A news- 
paper was commenced in Nauvoo itself, under the name of 
the Expositor, in opposition to the Mormons. In its first 
number were printed the affidavits of sixteen women, fixing 
the charge of such crimes on Smith, Rigdon, and others. The 
Prophet; in his capacity of Mayor, and by consent of the City 
Council, destroyed the office and presses of the Expositor, 
and burnt the papers and furniture. This bold proceeding 
aroused the country. Smith refused to submit to a warrant 
for his arrest. Illinois was in arms, and the Governor took 
the field in person. His Excellency called on the two Smiths, 
Joseph and his brother Hiram, to surrender peaceably, pledg- 
ing his word and the honor of the State for their protection. 
They obeyed; the prophet saying as he surrendered: “I am 
going like a lamb to the slaughter, but I am calm as a sum- 
mer’s morning; I have a conscience void of offence, and shall 
die innocent.” His anticipations were verified. On the 26th 
of June, 1844, the Governor visited the prisoners at Carthage, 
and pledged his word to protect them against the violence 
with which they were threatened by the excited populace. 
But that evening a band of nearly two hundred men, with 
blackened faces, overpowered the small guard of the jail, and 
murdered the prisoners. ‘The assailants completed their own 
dishonor by brutally insulting the body of their victim. 

Thus died Joseph Smith, the Mahomet of the nineteenth 
century, —if the application of that name to him is not a 
wrong to the Arabian prophet. For the faith of Mahomet, 
with whatever of conscious imposture he may have proclaimed 
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it, was at least a great advance upon the idolatry which pre- 
viously existed among his countrymen; while the doctrine 
of the Western deceiver rejects what is highest and purest in 
the prevalent religion, and degrades its followers to a grovel- 
ling materialism and a worse than Asiatic sensuality. It is 
in our power to speak personally of the founder of Mormon- 
ism. In a visit to the city of Washington he held an audi- 
ence interested through a long discourse, defending his tenets, 
and complaining of the oppressions suffered by his people in 
Missouri. He was a man of powerful frame, a commanding 
voice, and a ready flow of language. He said little of his 
own claims as a prophet, except to deny the charge of having 
derived the Book of Mormon from Spalding’s manuscript, 
but labored chiefly to conciliate favor to his sect, as a harm- 
less and industrious people, whose religion differed little from 
that of other Christians, and who had been subjected to gross 
and cruel persecution. 

Our historical sketch must be rapidly brought to its conclu- 
sion. Dismayed by the fall of their leader, and the excite- 
ment in the public mind against themselves, the Mormons 
were not without internal difficulty from the question of suc- 
cession to the chieftainship of their sect. But all competitors 
at length gave way to Brigham Young, a man possessing 
much of the courage and prudence of Smith. 

This leader saw the necessity of yielding to the storm which 
had been aroused against the sect in Illinois, and determined 
on a retreat to the regions of the remoter West. There, it 
seemed probable the Mormon church and state might remain 
undisturbed, on ground where none could complain of them 
as intruders. But while their arrangements were in progress, 
events took place which converted their chosen home in the 
desert into the central point of an emigration far more exten- 
sive than their own. ‘The Mexican war took place; and in it 
some of the Mormons were offered and accepted military em- 
ployment under the United States. The results of that war, 
in the annexation of a part of Mexico to this country, and the 
discovery of gold in the annexed territory, turned westward a 
tide of emigration of which no Mormon prophet had ever 
dreamed. That tide necessarily passes the Valley of the 
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Great Salt Lake, and thus the forms of social life from which 
the Mormons fled pursue them to their desert, and threaten 
them with the repetition of their former sufferings. On the 
shore of that lake of salt, the Mormons have exhibited the 
better traits of their character in the industry which has con- 
verted that lonely desert into a populous and flourishing terri- 
tory, and their darker features in the full development of that 
systematic licentiousness which the vicinity of civilization had 
hitherto kept in check. With a policy suggested by the re- 
moteness of their position, and by a desire to do justice to a 
suffering people, but which has proved unfortunate, the na- 
tional administration conferred the office of Governor of the 
Territory on the Mormon chief. Young accepted it; but has 
ruled his people far more by the title derived from the prophet- 
ical character which he claims, and from the commanding 
power of his own mind. His sway is constantly extending, 
through the influence of numerous missionaries, and the arri- 
val from various countries of bands of emigrants, converted 
by their labors. All went on peaceably, till the attempt was 
made to establish in the now populous territory the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the United States. Then it quickly ap- 
peared that neither Young nor his people would endure an 
authority independent of his own. The United States offi- 
cials returned from a territory where their functions could not 
be discharged. ‘The present executive appointed a successor 
to Young in the office of Governor, and commissioned a mili- 
tary force to accompany him to the scene of his duties, and 
sustain him there. ‘To this action, Young and his people op- 
pose a bold resistance. ‘The issue still rests among the secret 
counsels of Divine Providence. 

Rumors reach us, of various and contradictory character, as 
to the purpose of the Mormons. Now we are told they are. 
preparing to resist,— now it is rumored they intend to emi- 
grate; now, that Young is embarrassed by a party who ad- 
vocate submission, and anon, that he can hardly restrain the 
ardor of those who are for instant hostilities. Our own im- 
pression is, that, after letting winter do their fighting for a 
while, as it has already done to good purpose, destroying the 
beasts of burden of the national army and disheartening the 
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troops by a long period of suffering and inglorious inactiv- 
ity, in the spring they will ply with vigor the weapons of 
diplomacy, bribery, and intrigue, and meantime guard the 
mountain passes, and prepare themselves for the last extrem- 
ity. We will not, however, discuss these contingencies with- 
out saying a few words more of the religious belief of this 
singular body. 

The Book of Mormon, it will be seen, is founded on the 
Old Testament. It is essentially Jewish. It records the im- 
agined history of Hebrew kings and prophets, who continued 
to a Hebrew race on this continent the same institutions 
which David and Solomon, Elijah and Isaiah, administered in 
ancient Palestine. True, the book makes mention of the 
coming of the Saviour, both as having been foretold, and as 
actually occurring; but the admission of this great fact as a 
theological truth, does not materially alter the Jewish aspect 
of the system. It is impossible to examine the Book of Mor- 
mon without seeing its resemblance to that modern Jewish 
literature, of which, in another place, we have spoken. ‘There 
is the strongest similarity betrveen the modes of thought of 
the real descendants of Abraham, and those of the class who 
claim so strangely, considering some of their practices, the 
name of “ Latter Day Saints.” 

We are far, indeed, from charging on the modern Jews, 
who faithfully adhere to the religion of their ancestors, those 
gross corruptions, which, developing continually with more and 
more offensiveness, have now made the Mormon faith synony- 
mous with impiety and impurity. Yet is the resemblance 
in the Jewish and Mormon explanations of Scripture ex- 
tremely striking. Those prophecies of the Old Testament 
which Christians apply in a spiritual manner to the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God in the hearts of men, the Jews 
interpret literally, to the building up of a real, substantial 
kingdom, a Jerusalem of actual wood and stone. The Mor- 
mons interpret the passages in the same way, only with this 
difference, that their Zion is to be somewhere in this Western 
world, while the real Jews expect their royal city to be rebuilt 
in its pristine glory on the same spot where David reigned, 
and Solomon consecrated the temple. ‘Such is the spirit of 
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the Mormon system. It sees in the glorious promises of 
the Bible assurances of earthly grandeur; it narrows down 
every noble figure of the old inspiration to a mere literal 
rendering. 

A few specimens of their statements of doctrine will illus- 
trate what has been said. 

“ We believe,” says one of their forms of confession, “in 
the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the ten 
tribes, that Zion will be established on the Western conti- 
nent, that Christ will reign personally upon the earth a thou- 
sand years, and that the earth will be renewed, and receive its 
paradisiacal glory.” 

“QO ye saints,” exclaims Orson Pratt, one of their leaders, 
in a sermon, “.O ye saints, when you sleep in the grave, don’t 
be afraid that your agricultural pursuits are for ever at an 
end; don’t be fearful that you will never more get any landed 
property; but if you are saints, be of good cheer, for when 
you come up in the morning of the resurrection, behold there 
is a new earth.” 

The Mormon faith teaches that the Almighty Being exists 
in human form, interpreting literally every passage of the 
Bible which ascribes to him human members or human pas- 
sions. And this error, which might at first appear, however 
unworthy of the Deity, to be comparatively harmless, is un- 
hesitatingly carried out to results with the record of which we 
will not insult the reverential feelings of our readers, nor 
defile our own pages. Suffice it to say, that in Mormonism, 
as now developed, the eternity and unchangeableness of the 
Most High are utterly denied. He is represented as a Being 
who began to have existence, and will have an end; and their 
representations fulfil the words of Scripture, “ Thou thought- 
est that I was altogether such an one as thyself.” 

The following is a characteristic specimen of the Mormon 
hymns : — 

‘¢ The God that others worship is not the God for me ; 
He has no parts nor body, and cannot hear nor see ; 
But I ’ve a God that lives above, 
A God of power and of love, — 


A God of Revelation, — O that ’s the God for me! 
O that ’s the God for me! O that ’s the God for me! 
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‘¢ A church without apostles is not the church for me ; 
It ’s like a ship dismasted, afloat upon the sea ; 
But I ’ve a church that ’s always led 
By the twelve stars round its head ; 
A church with good foundations, —O that ’s the church for me. 


‘* A church without a prophet is not the church for me ; 
It has no head to lead it, in it I would not be; 
But I ’ve a church not built by man, 

Cut from the mountain without hands ; 

A church with gifts and blessings, — O, etc. 


-** The hope the Gentiles cherish is not the hope for me ; 
It has no hope for knowledge, far from it I would be ; 
But I ’ve a hope that will not fail, 
That reaches safe within the veil ; 
Which hope is like an anchor, — O, ete. 


‘* The heaven of sectarians is not the heaven for me ; 
So doubtful its location, neither on land nor sea ; 
But I ’ve a heaven on the earth, 
The land and home that gave me birth ; 
A heaven of light and knowledge, — O, ete. 


‘¢ A church without a gathering is not the church for me ; 
The Saviour would not order it, whatever it might be ; 
But I ’ve a church that ’s called out 

From false traditions, fear, and doubt ; 
A gathering dispensation, — O, etc. 





The allowance of polygamy, the most offensive peculiarity 
of Mormonism, was not generally proclaimed until after the 
death of its founder. But Smith cannot be acquitted of sanc- 
tioning this evil practice. ‘The charge of such immorality 
was indignantly protested against; but that very protest, 
coupled with the subsequent open avowal of the practice, 
shows that it was a legitimate and not remote consequence 
of the earlier acknowledged principles of the sect. Years ago 
Martha Brotherton testified to the fact that Smith endeavored 
to induce her to marry Brigham Young, he having one wife 
then living, — that he justified the practice, and told her that 
he would take the responsibility in the sight of Heaven. This 
testimony might be passed over as a slander on the prophet, 
were it not that it coincides so entirely with the subsequent 
37 * 
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progress of the sect. The enormity which was publicly prac- 
tised in Utah had been secretly committed years before, when 
prudence dictated its concealment. 

With regard to this feature of Mormonism, there is this to 
be said in palliation, as regards those by whom it is now prac- 
tised. Polygamy is a natural inference from their established 
premises. Setting the Old Testament above the New, and 
their own false Testament above both, the allowance of this 
patriarchal institution follows of course. And the mode of 
argument, which has been but too common, of defending 
questionable practices against Christianity by an appeal to 
Judaism, — the reasoning that considers the example of Abra- 
ham as authorizing slavery, maugre the golden rule of the 
Saviour, — that reasoning might well defend an institution 
which, like polygamy, can also plead the example of that pa- 
triarch, and which has no direct command of the Bible against 
it. The multiplicity of wives, like the holding of men in 
bondage, is opposed not so much by the letter as by the 
spirit of the Gospel. That it is utterly inconsistent with that 
spirit, — that God confirms, in his revelation by Jesus Christ, 
that which he taught in nature of the rightful union of one 
man with one woman, — we will not insult our readers by en- 
deavoring to prove. Civilization, wherever it has advanced, 
acknowledges the importance of thus securing the dignity and 
happiness of marriage. Even among the Turks, as far back 
as the days when Lady Mary Wortley Montague wrote her 
charming letters from their capital, she testified that to have 
more than one wife was not considered respectable, though it 
was allowed. The appearance of a community, in the centre 
of the Western continent, and descended from the blood of 
Western Europe, yet among whom men have their seven, 
eleven, sixteen, or eighteen companions under the abused 
name of wife, is a humiliating and disgusting step back into 
worse than ‘Turkish barbarism. 

But what shall be done? Are we as a nation prepared to 
undertake, in this nineteenth century, a crusade against false 
believers, — a war of extermination, as cruel as the persecu- 
tion waged of old under the banners of Simon de Montfort 
against the Albigenses of Toulouse? Such a war it must 
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be, or it is in vain. Persecution that does not kill root and 
branch, has ever been found to foster, rather than impair, the 
cause it seeks to destroy. Steady, relentless, deadly, taking 
for its patron saint Dominic, the founder of the Inquisition, and 
for its pattern ruler the stern Philip I1.,— such is the only 
persecution that succeeds in its object. And from this our 
feelings as men, our consciences as Christians, alike revolt. 
No. The principle ought to be laid down at once, and pro- 
claimed distinctly and strongly, that with the religious opin- 
ions of the Mormons the government of the United States 
has nothing to do. 

But what shall we say with regard to the disgusting polyg- 
amy of the Mormons? Is this to be punished as a crime, 
or tolerated as a religious peculiarity? This question might 
give us much embarrassment, if the community in question 
existed within territory where laws forbidding polygamy were 
in existence. But this is not the case. However inconsistent 
it may be with the laws of God, the. practice of having many 
Wives is not a crime by the laws of Utah. And, according 
to our institutions, it cannot be such a crime until the oppo- 
nents of polygamy in that Territory shall outnumber and out- 
vote its supporters; or at least until the superior authority of 
Congress forbid the custom. If, then, we would remove this 
stain from our land, the proper means is not a religious cru- 
sade, but the opening of Utah Territory to the natural influ- 
ence of general emigration, the due execution of the existing 
laws, and the enacting of such others as may be thought ad- 
visable and just. Leave it then to organized emigration, the 
great lever of civilization, to do the rest. If the army which 
is now freezing on the mountains were quartered in Salt 
Lake City, not a Mormon could be punished for polygamy 
without previous legislation on the subject. This institution 
then, vile as it is, does not form at present any portion of the 
question to be settled between the Mormon community and 
the government of the United States. 

But the government of the United States is bound to 
maintain its authority. While it claims not to interfere with 
religious belief, or to punish crimes which are not recognized 
as such by existing laws, it cannot allow the inhabitants of 
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any portion of its territory to withhold obedience to the legiti- 
mate action of its appointed magistrates. If the Mormons 
are in rebellion, that rebellion must be quelled. We say “if 
they are in rebellion,” for there seems some doubt upon the 
point. The ground is taken by some, that rebellion is not 
existing, but threatened. If honorable means can be found 
to avert the evil of civil war, let no such means be neglected ; 
but if all such fail, the government must do its duty, painful 
as the necessity must be. In such a contest, there is little 
which we can have any satisfaction in anticipating. The 
lingering duration of our late Seminole war, where the only 
opponents were a few miserabie savages, shows us what it is 
to carry on hostilities against the disadvantages of an un- 
known country and a wily foe; and the swamps of Florida 
are not more difficult to penetrate, than the great American 
Desert and the mountain barriers of Utah may be found. 
Heaven avert the contest, or, if it must come, give speedy 
victory to the side of Law and Right; and grant that our 
civil rulers and our military commanders may alike remember, 
in the hour of conquest, the claims of mercy, — mercy, that sits 
‘¢ a smiling bride, 
By Valor’s armed and awful side, 
Gentlest of sky-born forms, and best adored ; 
Who oft, with songs divine to hear, 


Wins from his fatal grasp the spear, 
And hides in wreaths of flowers his bloodless sword.”’ 


Art. VI.—REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue Church of England, in these days, has seen “ marvellous light.” 
A small but devoted band of Christian scholars are laboring with good 
effect to purge ecclesiastical Christianity, in that country, of its corrup- 
tions, and to bring the theory of religion into harmony with science and 
reason, with Biblical criticism, with history and common sense. Such 
men as Jowett and Stanley, Rowland Williams and Baden Powell, are 
doing much to redeem the “ Establishment” from the charge of supine- 
ness, and even of retrogradation, incurred by the silences and the utter- 
ances of the last half-century. 
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Of this goodly company the Savilian Professor of Geometry at Ox- 
ford * is second to none in breadth of view and the practical application 
of critical results and philosophic truth to popular belief. He com- 
bines — what in English theology is not very common — religious 
sentiment and devoutness with philosophic insight and perfect freedom. 
The English, after their pattern, are the most religious of Protestant 
nations, and certainly inferior to none in intellectual vigor. Yet, some- 
how, the English mind has, since the Reformation, made little progress 
in theology. When exerted in that direction, it has generally contented 
itself with defending foregone conclusions, instead of investigating first 
principles. The utilitarian bias and conservative spirit of the nation, 
the dread of disturbing existing beliefs, has had an unfavorable influence 
in this department, repressing freedom of thought. The consequence 
has been that free inquiry, driven out from the Church, has turned to 
mere dissent and negation. And so conventional Orthodoxy on the one 
hand, and infidelity on the other, have, in time past, with few excep- 
tions, divided the thoughts of the country on religious topics. The 
names we have cited are happy indications of a better tendency, and 
give promise of reform in this particular. 

The English, we said, are religious “after their pattern.” But the 
pattern is one of outward conformity, rather than of spiritual life. 
Church-going sabbatism, and that mechanical devotion which so pro- 
voked the bile of Heinrich Heine, are its prominent characteristics. 
Gibbon remarked, that those nations of antiquity which received Chris- 
tianity gave to their profession of it the color of their own nationality. 
The author of “ England and the English” thinks that modern nations 
do the same, and that the commercial and decorous inhabitants of Eng- 
land manifest in their religion their attachment to the decency of forms 
and the respectability of appearances. If we were to characterize the 
religion of the English we should say it is a business religion. The 
Englishman is not so much impressed with the infinite truth and beauty 
of his faith as he is with its civil dignity and worth. It is so respect- 
able in the eyes of men and so correct in the sight of Heaven! He 
would no more be without it than without a coat to his back. His re- 
ligion, moreover, has a Jewish cast. A seed of Jacob is init. Itisa 
religion of the Old Covenant, stern, conscientious, devout, but somewhat 
pragmatical and priggish,— somewhat deficient in the “fair humani- 
ties,” the gracious sweetness, the uncalculating, unconscious devotion, 
which distinguish the higher types of the Christian life. 

It is this Judaical element in the religion of his countrymen that Mr. 
Powell assails in the present publication’ He labors zealously to purge 
Christianity of this leaven, which mars the profession of its disciples 
and provokes the attacks of unbelief. The book contains several Es- 
says bearing more or less directly on this point. The most important 
are those embraced in the title “ Law and Gospel,” in which the “ Sab- 





* Christianity without Judaism. A Second Series of Essays delivered in London 
and other Places. By the Rev. BapeN Powery. London: Longman, Brown, 
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bath question” is discussed with greater thoroughness and candor than 
we remember to have seen in any other writer treating of this subject. 
There is also one, in which the author’s calm good-sense is especially 
conspicuous, “On the Use of the Old Testament by Christians.” “Many 
modern Christians,” he says, “seem to reverse the appeal of Christ to 
the Jews, ‘If ye believe in Moses, believe also in me, and to understand 
it as if he had said, ‘ Ye believe in me, believe also in Moses.” 

An Appendix to this admirable little volume, which we much desire 
to see reprinted in this country, contains a brief notice of Hugh Miller’s 
“Testimony of the Rocks,” in which the futility of all attempts to 
square the Mosaic cosmogony with the facts of geology, and of this 
attempt in particular, are aptly exposed. 

“The author was in many respects a remarkable, but greatly over- 
rated man. Having raised himself from an humble station by the 
unaided force of a naturally strong and inquiring mind, he with untiring 
energy worked out the details of geology, and even extended its boun- 
daries by original researches. But the deep-rooted early prepossessions 
of a dark and narrow Judaical theology fettered all philosophical ideas, 
and led him to a corresponding narrow estimate of the higher bearings 
of his science.” “It will suffice here to add, that in these speculations 
of Mr. Miller the very last possible resources of Biblical interpretation 
must be considered as exhausted. They are the very ghost of defunct 
Biblical geology ; and even those who cannot perceive the essential and 
inherent irrationality of all idea of mixing up the deductions of science 
with the language of Scripture, must now admit that all such attempts 
have practically failed.” “ Nothing in geology bears the smallest 
resemblance to any part of the Mosaic cosmogony, torture the interpre- 
tation to whatever extent we may.” 


Ir is surely a very interesting question, what system of belief — 
wholly independent of all schemes of theology resting on the authority 
of the Christian records — may be attained by an earnest, devout, and 
enlightened man, trained in the ideas and feeling the needs of the 
present day. Such a system we seem to have in Mr. Newman’s vol- 
ume of “Theism.”* We do not mean that it is written with any 
design of system-making, or in any sense affects completeness. Its 
very earnestness and practical aim add as much to its value in the way 
just hinted, as they remove it from the class of mere philosophical or 
theoretical essays. It is a book of religion, not of thoughts about re- 
ligion. In form and style it seems even studiously conformed to what 
are distinguished from ordinary or philosophical writings as Sacred 
Books. It consists of didactic sayings, apothegms, exhortations, prayers, 
appeals to individual reason, conscience, or experience ; scarcely at all 
of exposition or argument. And yet many of the statements — con- 
cerning the Being of God, the answer to Prayer, Providence, and 
Immortality — have the effect of skilful and earnest argument, to the 





* Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or Didactic Religious Utterances. 


By 
Francis W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 4to. pp. 184. 
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mood of mind to which they are addressed. To those who would 
understand the largest, loftiest, and tenderest sense which the phrase 
Natural Religion may bear; to a mind already trained in the precepts 
and assurances of the Christian Gospel, this volume will prove of pecu- 
liar value. 

We do not assume, nor, we suppose, would Mr. Newman, that these 
earnest and devout “utterances” are wholly independent of the creed 
he once professed. They bear, indeed, the stamp, not only of a Chris- 
tian nurture, but of the specific quality which led him in early years to 
the evangelical and not the ecclesiastical party in the Anglican Church, 
and made him one of the best interpreters (in his volume on “ ‘The 
Soul”) of the mind of Paul. But it would be equally captious to 
overlook the difference between taking the Testament as authority and 
as inspiration or culture, as it would be to disown the debt which every 
sincere thinker, even on the most purely “ naturalistic” ground, owes 
to its system of positive faith. On any fair understanding of it, Natural 
Religion must be a far different thing to a Christianized age or people, 
and under the light of past Christian centuries, from what it could be 
to an earlier age or a barbarous people. According to Lessing, “ what 
education is to the individual, revelation is to the race”; and he antici- 
pates the time when the highest mysteries of Christian faith shall be 
seen as clear truths of reason. It is as an illustration of that thought 
that we find the present volume one of special interest and value. 

Nor should Mr. Newman’s position be overlooked towards the pecu- 
liar community, or class, which he primarily addresses. He says, in 
his brief Preface : “ Nine years of closer acquaintance with the noblest 
kind of (self-entitling) Atheism have enabled me, I trust, to express 
more simply and truly the strength of Theism.” Unless it be Professor 
Maurice, we know of no man who has so intelligently recognized, and 
so earnestly endeavored to win towards a positive faith, those classes to 
whom the sacred sense of religion itself has been lost. He has argued 
and pleaded with them. He has generously allowed for the honesty 
and the measure of truth he has found in them. He has not scrupled, 
in some measure, to be associated with them, that in their journals, or 
in person, he might combat their crudities of moral or religious specu- 
lation, and lead them to love first, and then receive, the higher truth 
he has learned from Plato, or James, or Paul. Gifted with a mind of 
rare delicacy as well as breadth; privileged with a refined scholastic 
culture and the gentlest associations of a literary life; busied with so 
many enterprises, literary, historic, or political — including pamphlets 
on Continental Liberty, translations of Homer and Horace, volumes of 
Political Economy, and investigations of the Hebrew Monarchy and of 
Regal Rome — that we wonder how he does any of them half so well; 
— here is his main and most earnest work, that he seeks to win the men 
of England to purer conceptions of political and social justice, the scep- 
tics of England to a spiritual faith like that held once by apostles and 
saints. We do not ask any to surrender the more positive assurance 
they may feel, from records and events which they hold divine; but 
rather to recognize in such volumes as this those hints and thoughts 
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which may possibly enlighten, deepen, and confirm them in the faith 
they already hold. 

The volume consists of three parts, — Theory of Religion, Proverbs 
(or Apothegms), and Religious Life. Among the titles are, Animal 
Instincts, Human Instincts, Free Will, God in Conscience, Sin and 
Holiness, Law and Mercy, Retribution, Immortality of God’s Beloved, 
Future of the Wicked, Prevenient Grace, Modern Polytheism ; Social 
Virtue, Conjugal Relations, Church and State, Sacred Books, Short 
Creeds ; Call to God’s Service, Despondency of Providence, Modern 
Martyrdom, Prevention of Crime, Vitality of Sin, The Hardened Poli- 
tician, Cleanliness, Rights of Animals, Adoration. As specimens of the 
style and manner, we append the following : — 


“ Atheists are not without God, though they know him not. 
When they aim sincerely after Truth, having a love of Virtue, 
His Spirit is striving within them, and will not be wholly vain.” — p. 28. 


‘“‘ When various endurance, perhaps calamitous, 
With inward struggles towards light and for higher virtue, 
Has moulded man’s heart into a purer temple of God; 
If there be indeed a God who intended this process, 
Who made light of all things outward, — of loss and pain, — 
Because of the high value which he set on man’s Soul, 
Which he would perfect in Virtue by sacrificing all beside ; 
Is it credible that a result so dearly and elaborately bought 
Was intended by him to perish with the fabric of the Body, 
When it had barely attained its human perfection, 
And was aspiring to a goodness more perfect and loftier ? — 
Such questions do not demonstrate ; yet they convince the heart, 
Perhaps in proportion to its childlike confidence in God.” — p. 73. 


“ What the Hereafter may be, and where, how, when, — we know not ; 
But to believe some Hereafter for the good, confirms our noblest thoughts. 
If the wise man does not yet confide, surely he must cherish hope in it: 
And Hope is the supplement of Faith, as Faith of Sight.” — p. 94. 


“The Primary education of the multitude has two principal roots, Industrial Art, 
and Poetical Recitation.” — p. 120. 


“The agreement of all the foremost races of mankind yields the following short 
creed: God is a righteous Governor, who loves the righteous, and answers prayers 
for righteousness.” — p. 121. 


“ Atheism would starve sentiment, Pantheism would corrupt morals.” — p. 120. 
“ The virtue of each is the expediency of all.” 


“No virtue can be militant, progressive, encroaching, 
Except during the moments when man believes himself free.” 
“Ts it forsooth imagined, that, if one man will not sin, 
This causes another to sin, because ‘the Averages are relentless’ ?¢” 


“ Adoration of God is the universal and final religion, 
That which shall hereafter unite the Mussulman and the Christian, 
The man and the angel, in this world or in whatever world.” — p. 183. 


In the same theological category, yet as “the contrast rather than 
the counterpart,’ we class a volume* which comes fresh from the 
Western press, and breathes the earnest breath of a young republic, as 
that does the refined and cultivated air of an ancient empire. Two 








* Tracts for To-Day. By M.D.Conway. Cincinnati: Truman and Spofford. 
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phases of thought so kindred in drift and spirit, and so diverse in form, 
make an interesting matter of comparison. We class them together, 
because both offer to us phases of the religious life, developed under a 
strong and positive Christian ritual, which now claim utter independence 
on anything save the allegiance of the faithful heart to God. Mr. 
Conway, as appears, was bred a Methodist, as Mr. Newman was an 
Anglican. Each stands now quite outside the limits of any technical 
creed whatsoever; each in his way is very suggestive as to the future 
courses of religious thought. The “Tracts for To-Day ” we suppose we 
are to regard as sermons, though the text has often the slightest possible 
bearing on the argument, and the quaint titles ‘‘ Orpheus,” “ Mignon,” 
and “'The Lost Bower,’ seem to hint rather at essays of fancy than ° 
religious discussion or contemplation. A freedom of handling, boldness 
and exuberance of thought, and oftentimes much poetic beauty, are the 
characteristics of this volume, — marred, we regret to add, by frequent 
orthographical perversities. In its better portions, it is a fine example 
of the downright, outspoken practical Christianity of the American 
pulpit, — gallant in its unconsciousness or disdain of the prejudice it 
jars, and wrestling “ against principalities and powers, the rulers of the 
darkness of this world,” with the zeal that is often so much better than 
mere discretion. We do not intend to prejudge the whole perplexed 
and practical problem of “ political preaching,” when we say ‘hat such 
discussions as that on “The One Path” vindicate their own right to 
be. Still less would we imply that the prevailing tone of the volume is 
“ political,” or that it is, in any sense, a challenge to the public senti- 
ment on that matter. On the contrary, the most characteristic and 
attractive parts of it are either the fresh handling of intellectual ques- 
tions from the author’s point of view, — such as the function of scepti- 
cism, and the dogmatic value of the Bible ; or else the fervid utterance of 
the affection or the rebuke that touches some point of Christian ethics ; 
or the poetic and exuberant fancy that makes a fact or an argument 
look quite new. Vigor and promise, rather than the ripe fruit of a 
disciplined intellect, are what we look for in such a first essay ; and in 
these the reader will not be disappointed. 


A work of some interest to scholars, but of bulk rather out of pro- 
portion to its importance, is Blunt’s Lectures on the Fathers.* The 
first series refutes the disparagements of Daillé and Barbeyrac, and the 
slurs of Gibbon; the second indicates the real value of the Patristic 
literature. The author emphasizes the adjectives in his title; it is only 
the right use of the early Fathers that he defends, — and that, it would 
seem, rather as illustrations of Church life than as authorities of Church 
doctrine. The style of the book is throughout so argumentative, not to 
say polemic, as to make it rather toilsome reading. But its multitude 
of quotations now and then puts in strong relief some point of real in- 
terest. For example, Gibbon speaks gravely —a garment of praise 








* On the Right Use of the Early Fathers: Two Series of Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. J. J. Brunt. London: Murray. 
pp. 650. 
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disguising the substance of his satire — of the shelter offered by the 
ear ly Church to the ignorant and poor, to penitent sinners and castaway 
children; to which Mr. Blunt replies by abundant passages of Clement, 
Tertullian, and others, implying wealth and luxury, as well as culture 
and charity, in the Christian body. So, too, from the pleasant prologue 
of Minutius Felix, we have an argument well set forth to illustrate 
the numberless casual and incidental ways of propagating the faith. 
Perhaps the most striking passage in the volume is the illustration (pp. 
375-377) of the petty tyranny and espionage that were suffered 
during the times of persecution, — the husband jealously watching his 
wife to detect symptoms of a change she cannot hide, or the slave be- 
traying to the authorities the altered manners of a household. Testimo- 
nies of this sort, patiently gathered and earnestly set forth, make the chief 
value of the book, to most readers at least. ‘The argument of the latter 
part urges the value of the Fathers as to the Canon, Text, and Inter- 
pretation of Scripture ; and claims that, in spite of their “ unguardea ” 
way of conveying their belief, they are opposed alike to the Socinian, 
Pelagian, and Calvinistic schemes. 

In so grave and erudite a book as this, we should not have expected 
to find the odd vulgarism of saying “ party” for “ person” (p. 230, of 
the young man converted by St. John), —a Cockney idiom which has 
of late deformed also our Transatlantic parts of speech. 


QuITE unique, we should think, in the history of controversy, is a 
volume lately published,* containing the reasons of adhesion to their 
own faith given by preachers of half a dozen Protestant sects. At first 
sight the scheme strikes one not quite favorably, as if it were a symp- 
tom that the sharp reality of men’s faith is lost, that they can expose 
their points of difference to this mutual neutralizing, or tempt the be- 
wildered or jesting question of their readers, W hat is truth? As a 
signal exhibition of the comity of modern polemics, it has its value; but 
still more as an indication of the movements of thought going on among 
those outside our numerous Protestant sheepfolds, who are left to the 
pastoral crook of a “ministry at large.” Much activity of mind and 
aptness for religious speculation, we are told, are often found among 
them; and it seems in perfect good faith that they are invited to 
listen to these declarations of opinion, so as by all means to save some. 
As the Lectures severally assume the popular and well-known ground 
of doctrine in the respective denominations, they offer nothing of im- 
portance in the history of theological discussion. And we notice them 
no further than to call attention to their tone of Christian courtesy, 
marred (so far as we recall) by no single word of theological rancor, 
and to the intellectual boldness and breadth of view in the Discourse 
on “ Spiritual Christianity,” with which the volume fitly concludes. 


WE do not scruple to call the last volume of the “ Devotional Li- 
brary” t the very best book of its class that we are acquainted with. 





* The Pitts Street Chapel Lectures, delivered in Boston by Clergymen of Six 
different Denominations, during the Winter of 1858. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
+t Seven Stormy Sundays. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
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Not only the thought and title are felicitous, but the execution is such, 
as claims for the accomplished author the gratitude of the Christian 
public. The ‘Seven Stormy Sundays ” — we thank the author for not 
calling them “Sabbaths ”— are admirably improved by pious, grate- 
ful meditation, prayers, hymns, and choice thoughts of gifted men, the 
reading of sermons from various sources in English or German, and 
the offices of Christian sympathy which here and there correct the 
spiritual-selfish tendency of overmuch solitude and silent thought. The 
special titles are quite suggestive of the variety and beauty of the 
topics: — ‘The Rhododendrons, The Sure Wall, The Daily Bread, 
Forgiveness, The Children, The Bible, Pain. There is nothing of the 
monotone which seems almost a fatality of such writings. Sweet re- 
ligious fancies, anecdotes suggestive of pious trust, incidents and chari- 
ties of the religious life of home, find their place among vigorous 
thoughts of Christian men, and the tender hopes or struggles of con- 
science in a refined, thoughtful, and devout mind, seeking its peace in 
God. We can think of nothing more finely adapted to the practical 
occasions of the Christian life suggested by the title. 


WE had designed to give a full and critical notice of another volume 
in the same series,* but at present have space only to record our grate- 
ful sense of its richness and religious value. Mere speculations on the 
future life and the condition of disembodied spirits, and the application 
of them to Scripture criticism, have always seemed to us among the most 
unprofitable exercises of the human understanding. But Mr. ‘Sears has 
treated this order of thought with such sincere reverence, with so pious, 
beautiful, and affectionate a faith, that the whole subject must find a 
sense and value in many minds wholly new. With much in his style 
of exposition we do not agree, and often he argues from premises that 
seem to us in the highest degree questionable. But as a guide to re- 
ligious meditation on the theme it treats, it deserves a place in the de- 
votional library of every Christian. 


“ THe Memories of Gennesaret” f is the twelfth of a succession of 
little books, by an eloquent minister of the Established Church in Scot- 
land. It is not intended, as we hoped, to illustrate that most interesting 
portion of our Saviour’s sojourn, but to appropriate it for Christian ex- 
hortation, spiritual quickening, and earnest admonition. It is various 
in subject, fervent in spirit, and far more graceful and engaging than 
customary appeals of the kind. Based upon Stanley’s admirable work, 
“ Sinai and Palestine,” its geographical allusions are generally correct ; 

and but for the blemish of superstitious fancies, the constant confusion 
of mistaking the Son for the Father, and that excessive diffuseness apt 
to characterize a popular preacher, we should hold it deserving of very 
high praise. 





* Athanasia, or Foregleams of Immortality. By E. H. Sears. Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

+ The Memories of Gennesaret. By Rev. Joun R. Macpurr, Author of 
“Morning and Night Watches,” “ ‘Words of Jesus,” “Footsteps of St. Paul,” &e. 
New York: Carter and Brothers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 388. 
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GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


Our half-yearly summary of works in this department is chiefly 
indebted, for its accuracy and thoroughness, to the aid of our corre- 
spondent, an instructor in Theology at Halle. Of chief interest, partic- 
ularly in the field of Biblical criticism, are the following : — 

Knobel, Exposition of Exodus and Leviticus. (Leipzig, 1857.) This 
twelfth issue of the condensed manual of Old Testament exegesis meets 
a very sensible want. ‘The distinction of the several sources of the 
narrative, running through the whole of the Pentateuch and the book 
of Joshua, is here first applied in detail to a continuous commentary of 
those books. It is Knobel’s aim to present in its purity the earliest 
narrative, the so-called “ Elohim-document.” To this is assigned only 
the strictly religious element of the legislation,— as to sacred places, 
sacrifice, festivals, Levitical purifying, ete. ‘The remainder — the ex- 
tended story of the exodus, the multiplication of miracles, and espe- 
cially the Decalogue and the civil law — are reckoned under the cus- 
tomary designation of the “Jehovistic”; which, however, includes 
sundry elder sources, whose diversities are accurately traced only in 
some few instances. The summary of critical results is reserved till 
Deuteronomy and Judges have been treated. Here, therefore, as in 
Knobel’s “ Genesis,” the date of the documents is left undetermined. 
The geographical investigations are excellent, as well as the illustration 
of religious customs by comparison with those of other nations; the 
theological discussions —as that on the nature of sacrifice — are more 
meagre. 

FI. Hitzig, The Proverbs of Solomon translated and expounded. 
(Ziirich, 1858.) £. Hister, Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. 
(Gottingen, 1858.) In the date of the special collections, Elster fol- 
lows Ewald, and furnishes nothing new as to criticism or language, but 
simply sets forth the religious and moral purport. With Hitzig, on the 
other hand, the main purpose is literary and verbal criticism, and espe- 
cially the revision of the corrupted text. 

Geiger, Original Text and Versions of the Bible, as affected by de- 
pending on the Interior Development of Judaism. (Breslau in Hainau, 
1857.) The fortunes of the text are traced in their connection with 
the inner history of Judaism in three periods: —1. Return from the 
Captivity to the Maccabees; 2. Thence to the time of Hadrian; 3. 
The subsequent period. Geiger assumes, that in the earliest time after 
the Captivity, to which most Biblical writings of the third class (Hagi- 
ographa) belong, great liberties were taken with the text of the more 
ancient Scriptures; that the Alexandrian version of the Seventy, and 
the Samaritan text, rest not on special revisions, but on a text thus 
corrupted ; that first in the struggle of the national party of the Phar- 
isees against the Sadducees (in whom he finds the aristocratic party 
of the priesthood), the former undertook the defence of the genuine old 
national heritage from the loose method which left it open to foreign 
influences; and that, after the destruction of the Jewish polity, this 
Pharisaic tendency persisted all the more in holding fast the letter. 
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Accordingly, the present text frequently appears to be the restored 
original. 

Bernstein, Lexicon Lingue Syriace, Vol. I. Fase. I. (Berlin, 1857.) 
This work appears under the patronage of the German Oriental Asso- 
ciation in Leipzig, and is received with great applause by the initiated. 

M. von Niebuhr, History of Assyria and Babylon from the Time of 
Phul, from a Comparison of the Old Testament, Berossos, the Canon of 
the Kings, and the Greek Historians. (Berlin, 1857.) The grandson 
of the famous traveller, and son of the historian, seeks first, within nar- 
row limits, to clear up an obscure piece of history ; and then, by closely 
connecting it with the Scripture narratives, to make it of avail for the- 
ology. ‘The side-investigations are very penetrating. A Table gives 
a chronological view of the years 1 — 210 of the era of Nabonassar. 

Osiander, Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, — 
connected with his Commentary on the First. Strictly faithful to the 
Scripture, without being tied by a church-system ; ample and compre- 
hensive in the use of exegetical literature. 

F’, Delitzsch, Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, with Ar- 
cheological and Doctrinal Dissertations on Sacrifice and the Atonement, 
(Leipzig, 1857,) revives the old hypothesis, that this Epistle was writ- 
ten by Luke, by the prompting and in the name of Paul. Serviceable, 
for the sagacious illustration of the Old Testament ideas which make 
the ground of the argument of the Epistle ; and for the account made 

of the Rabbinic literature, citing Biesenthal, Epistola Pauli ad Hebreeos 
cum Rabbinico Commentario (Berlin, 1857). The exegesis is dog- 
matic, and .especially seeks to vindicate from the Hebrews the Lu- 
theran doctrine of Vicarious Satisfaction against Hofmann’s Scripture 
Proof. 

Along with this doctrinal controversy proceeds that also respecting 
the person of Christ. Zhomasius, who, in his “ Dogmatik” (now in 
the second edition), thought to develop in the Church sense the Luther- 
an doctrine of the two natures in Christ, and the communicatio idio- 
matum, while he maintained that the Second Person of the Trinity, in 
his assumption of human nature, really divested himself of some divine 
attributes, and not merely waived the employment of them, passed as a 
sound Lutheran notwithstanding this divergence. Against this and 
similar yet more extreme assertions (of Hofmann, and especially Gess, 
Doctrine of Christ’s Person), opposition had already been made on the 
scientific side, as well as by Dorner, in Liebner’s “ Jahrbiicher fiir die 
deutsche Theologie.” A still stricter Lutheran, Broemel (Prof. Thoma- 
sius’s Teaching as to the Person of Christ, Schwerin, 1857), has now 
charged upon him the perversion of the Church doctrine. 

That form of Christology which, from the premises of the Church 
doctrine, seeks to construct a true human personality, not swallowed up 
by the Divine nature, coincides with the endeavor apparent in philos- 
ophy, to set aside the abstract conception of the Divine ¢mmutability, 
so as to bring God, as living personality, into living relation to the 
world, and so, to space and time. This is very clumsily done by the 
anonymous author of the ‘ Critique of the Conception of a Deity ” 
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(Nérdlingen, 1856), in the tractate published after his death, “ God 
and his Creation” (Ndérdlingen, 1857). Philippi, Church Doctrine of 
Faith (Stuttgart, 1857), Part II. Doctrine of God, Creation, Provi- 
dence, Angels, and Original State of Man, represents the Lutheran 
doctrine in its purity. 

Documents touching the Dismissal of Dr. Baumgarten, Professor of 
Theology in Rostock, (Schwerin, 1858,) containing, 1. The Decree-of 
Dismissal ; 2. A very copious theological Opinion of the Mecklenburg 
Consistory, attempting to show Baumgarten’s many divergences from 
the doctrine of the Lutheran symbolic books. The fantastic incoherence 
of Baumgarten’s theology gives ample occasion to the charges. The 
divergences which really appear rest chiefly on his view of revelation, 
(which is connected with Schleiermacher,) and on his apocalyptic and 
chiliastic ideas. 

Heppe, Doctrines of German Protestantism in the Sixteenth Century, 
3 vols., now complete; also, History of German Protestantism from 
1555 to 1581, Vol. ILI., containing Part I. of the History of the Formula 
of Concord. Contrary to the common Lutheran view, Heppe regards 
the strict Lutheranism, fixed in that formula, as a departure from the 
doctrine of Melancthon, originally prevalent among the German Prot- 
estants, which he considers. the basis of the reformed national Church 
of Germany ; and from this side he strikes into the confessional struggle 
of the present day. But in his zeal for a misconceived truth, he too 
much disparages the influence of the Swiss Reformation, and especially 
of Calvin, on the German Reformers, especially those of the Palatinate. 
On the other hand, 

Sudhoff, C. Olevianus and Z. Ursinus (Elberfeld, 1857), — Fathers 
and Founders of the Reformed Church, Part VIII.,— vindicates the 
essentially Calvinistic character of the Reformation of the Palatinate 
under Frederic III. and of the Heidelberg Catechism. 

Otto, Athenagore Philosophi Atheniensis Opera. (Jena, 1857.) 
Vol. VIII. of Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum. A critical edi- 
tion, on the basis of new collation of MSS., and the use of some MSS. 
hitherto unnoticed. The Prolegomena gives a full statement of them, 
and fixes the date of the chief apologetic work at A. D.177. Ample 
indices make the edition very serviceable. 

F. Pfeiffer, Meister Eckhart, Part I. (Leipzig, 1857.) German 
Mystics of the Fourteenth Century, Vol. I., containing the text, all that 
the editor could find in eighteen years’ investigation, thrice as much as 
printed hitherto. He has obtained from the Vatican library the docu- 
ments pertaining to Eckhart, and promises communications thereupon 
in the next volume, which will throw light on the relation of the cour- 
ageous mystic to the Roman Church. 7 

~ Boehringer, Church of Christ and its Witnesses. II. iv. 2. Re- 
formers of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. (Ziirich, 1858.) 
John Huss and his Bohemian forerunners, Jerome of Prague, and 
Jerome Savonarola, —the latter, from the French work of Perrens 
(Paris, 1853), and the new testimonies of the Dominican Marchese in 
the Archivio Storico (Florence, 1850). 
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K. Schmid, Theology of Semler, (Nérdlingen, 1858,) giving com- 
pactly, after Semler’s autobiography and his voluminous writings, a 
view of the essentials, whereby one without time or taste for the weary 
reading of these works, may ascertain the great importance of the man 
for the history of exegesis. The life of Semler shows the connection 
of exegesis with pietism. 

A. Neander, History of Christian Doctrine, edited by T. L. Jacobi. 
(Berlin, 1857.) The editor is a faithful disciple of Neander, who has 
spent great pains upon his task. Where new sources have been made 
accessible since Neander’s death, he has filled out with annotations very 
serviceable and rich,—e.g. upon Hippolytus, the Gnostics, &e. On 
the other hand, 

Gieseler, Church History of the Eighteenth Century, — 1648 to 
1814, — edited by Redepenning, (Bonn, 1857,) — being the fourth vol- 
ume of his History, as well as the fifth, which appeared earlier, — the 
most recent time,— also the History of Doctrine, edited by the same, 
—fall far behind the earlier volumes edited by Gieseler himself, since 
the abundant and apt selections of passages from the sources are here 
wanting. 

D. F. Strauss, Ulric von Hutten. 2 Parts. (Leipzig, 1857.) The 
well-known critic of the “ Leben’ Jesu,” now living in Heidelberg, — 
employing the valuable material gathered in Bonn by E. Bécking for 
an edition of Hutten’s complete works, — has put forth a copious biog- 
* raphy, containing also an analysis of all the more important writings of 
Hutten. His struggle for humanitary culture against Scholasticism, for 
the national interests against Rome, and his share in the movements of 
the Reformation, stand forth in clearer intellectual perspective on the 
ground of comprehensive studies pertaining to our time; and, from the 
author’s well-known point of view, must hold the mirror up to the 
present, and its reactionary tendencies. 

R. Haym, Hegel and his Time. Essays on the Rise and Develop- 
ment, Character and Value, of the Hegelian Philosophy. (Berlin, 1857.) 
Interesting as a symptom of the turn of the tide as to Hegel, which has 
set in so strongly among us, even with those not before hostile to him 
from any opposing ecclesiastical or philosophic system. Although 
Haym does not fail to recognize the great and profound significance of 
Hegel, yet his judgment is plainly depreciatory. If by Hegel himself, 
and according to the method which he made current, his philosophy is 
usually regarded as having, by interior necessity, carried farther out, or 
brought to its term, the speculative process introduced by Kant and 
continued by Fichte and Schelling, — on the other hand Haym seeks 
to set forth its subjective origin, the influence of the time and of per- 
sonal experience on the structure of the system. Against this view, 
and the notion which it gives of Hegel’s own intellectual or political 
temper, the truest and best known of his pupils, Rosenkranz, has vin- 
dicated the matter, not without cause, in his Apology of Hegel. (Berlin, 
1858.) 

Vischer, ZEsthetics, or, Science of the Beautiful, now concluded with 
the fourth and fifth parts of Vol. III.,— Doctrine of the Cosmos. Spite 
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of the systematic form and terminology throughout, the thought in 
these closing portions (on Music and Poesy) abundantly expands itself 
into rich discussion and reflection, slenderly attached to the philosophic 
stem, and inadequate to prove Vischer’s proposition, that esthetics 
must necessarily rest on Pantheism. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir is no slight consolation for the loss the literary world sustained in 
the untimely death of Ottfried Miiller, that his chair is filled by his 
pupil and near friend, Ernst Curtius. He studied with him, labored 
with him in Greece, was with him when he died, and helped to lay him 
in his solitary grave on the hill of Colonos. And on him the spirit of 
Miiller seems largely to have flowed. Thorough learning, broad philo- 
sophical views, and hearty appreciation of the people whose history 
he writes, — nothing seems wanting to make this the best History of 
Greece in existence.* Of course he does not aim to supersede works 
like Grote’s. He assumes a previous familiarity with the subject, and, 
like Mommsen (whose Roman History belongs to the same series of 
publications with this), presents to us the results, rather than the pro- 
cesses of investigation. To his earlier work, Peloponnesos, the fruit 
of four years’ travel in Greece and the classical studies of many years, 
we would refer as an illustration of the thorough preparation with which 
he has undertaken this work and the method in which he has inves- 
tigated. 

The volume before us is divided into two books, the first of 128 
pages, to the Dorian Migration (Bis zur dorischen Wanderung), the 
other to the Persian Wars (Bis zu den Perserkriegen). The first 
book contains the ripe results of long study on the races and religion 
of the Greeks, investigations in which the originality and deep insight 
of his great predecessor are especially displayed, and which he has 
followed up with erudition and originality hardly inferior. These chap- 
ters will be found rich and thoughtful. The second book contains five 
chapters, — Peloponnesian History, Attic History, The Greeks with- 
out the Archipelago, The Grecian Unity, and The Struggles with the 
Barbarians. Of these we would refer particularly to that on the Gre- 
cian Unity (Die Griechische Einheit), as full of information and thought 
on the religion, festivals, chronology, metrology, art, and literature 
of the period. We shall look with impatience for the succeeding 
volumes. 


Ir was natural that some degree of interest should be felt upon both 
sides of the Atlantic in the appearance of Lord Normanby’s “ Year of 
Revolution.” | The volumes had been for a long time in preparation, 








* Griechische Geschichte von Ernst Curtivus. Erster Band, bis zur Schlacht 
bei Lade. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1857. pp. 537. 

+ A Year of Revolution. From a Journal kept at Paris in 1848. By the 
Marquis oF Normansy, K.G. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, 
and Roberts. 1857. 2vols. 8vo. pp. xxvii. and 481, 431. 
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and from the position which their writer held as Minister at Paris from 
1846 until the coup d’état; it was supposed they would be a valuable 
contribution to the literature illustrative of the third French Revolution. 
But it must be confessed that these expectations have not been realized. 
His Lordship, indeed, claims to have been “a constant and most atten- 
tive observer of all that was passing in France,” and undoubtedly he 
possessed peculiar advantages for obtaining early and accurate informa- 
tion; but he adds little to the details already familiar to intelligent 
readers. Confining himself almost entirely to his record of the current 
rumors of the time, he “has omitted everything of a diplomatic char- 
acter which could in the slightest degree involve any allusion to the 
views of the government ” whose representative he was; and he gives 
only one of his numerous conversations with M. Guizot upon topics of 
permanent interest. Nor does he attempt to compensate by largeness 
of view and clearness of statement, or by any of the graces of style, for 
the paucity of his facts. His style is beneath criticism; and his ill- 
compacted and pithless sentences are remarkable chiefly for their want 
of condensation and their lumbering movement. 

Lord Normanby aspires to be “a competent and trustworthy wit- 
ness”; yet he often permits his judgment to be warped by his preju- 
dices. He has no sympathy with the republican principles which were 
entertained by many of the prominent leaders at the commencement of 
the Revolution; and we are not surprised, therefore, to find him ex- 
pressing the opinion, that in France, “as elsewhere, the people have 
too much good sense not to see that their constant and direct inter- 
ference in the machine of government is a burden to themselves and 
an embarrassment to progress.” * But we are surprised at the injustice 
with which he habitually speaks of Guizot. Though that eminent man 
wears the fourfold honors of an historian, a statesman, an orator, and a 
philosopher, his Lordship denies to him the possession of more than a 
“single great talent, — that of the tribune,” and ascribes to him the 
poor ambition of desiring to play “the part of a French Peel.” Of M. 
de Lamartine, on the other hand, he always speaks in courteous and 
appreciative language; and it is clear that the relations between them 
were friendly and even intimate to an unusual degree. With the other 
members of the Provisional Government he seems to have had little or 
no intercourse ; and no attempt is made to conceal his dislike of Ledru- 
Rollin and Louis Blane. In speaking of Louis Philippe he frequently 
notices that wide-spread distrust of the personal character of the king 
which was remarked by almost every impartial observer in Paris 
during the latter part of his reign; and under date of May 18th, we 
are told. “Had Louis Philippe had any great quality as a public 
man, —had he been a bold-faced tyrant, instead of being distrusted, 
justly or not, as a political juggler, — had his exit been less effete, I 
think some would already have been seriously turning back to see 
whether a member of that family might not be better than this in- 
— hy — of which mer are already tired, and there are those who 
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think that a coup de main might still some day favor Joinville.” * His 
estimate of General Cavaignac is upon the whole candid and judicious. 
“The result of my conversations,’ he says, “is satisfactory to my 
mind, as showing that, though General Cavaignac may notin his con- 
duct always display that energy which might be the result of greater 
confidence in his own powers, he is disposed to take a dispassionate and 
rational view of the country, and of the difficulties of his own position.” f 
Louis Napoleon did not come prominently forward until the latter part 
of the period covered by his Lordship’s journal, and a considerable por- 
tion of tlie allusions to him appear to have been suppressed. Judging 
from similar references in other parts of the journal, the loss of the 
omitted passages is not much to be regretted. 

It is, indeed, surprising that all Lord Normanby’s various experience 
in public life, and all his practice as a novelist and a pamphleteer, 
should not have enabled him to produce a work more worthy of the 
opportunities which he enjoyed. As it is, his work is neither attractive 
as a whole, nor very valuable. Yet it would be unjust to deny that it 
contains some important documents and some curious information ; and 
the future historian of the Revolution of February, 1848, may draw 
some interesting anecdotes from its pages. It is a matter of regret, 
however, that in regard to one of the most striking circumstances men- 
tioned, —the assistance afforded to the Duchess of Montpensier after 
the flight of Louis Philippe, — the narrative is arrested at the most 
interesting point, and we are left to conjecture what Lord Normanby 
actually did when his intervention was solicited. That he had some 
connection with the escape of the Duchess we are told elsewhere ; but 
the whole subject is left in an obscurity which not only provokes our 
curiosity, but destroys the historical value of the facts narrated.{ The 
only part of the story on which Lord Normanby had anything new or 
important to communicate, is precisely that of which he says nothing. 


Tue lives of the two great rivals,§ who entered the army of the 
Revolution almost at the same time, served each with brilliancy and 
effect, assumed commanding positions in the two opposite parties of 
the young republic, each, if we might believe his opponents, as the 
most brilliant of intriguers, — of Burr and of Hamilton, — are published 
almost at the same time. That happens which happens so often. The 
life of Hamilton, who deserved so much of his country, is so written 
that nobody will read it but the resolved student who can and will read 
everything. The life of Burr, who deserves justice and nothing more, 
is admirably told, made as attractive as a novel, and will be read every- 
where. That will happen again, however, which always happens, that 
this fortune of two books will not affect the ultimate verdict of history 





* Vol. I. p. 402. t Vol. II. p. 214. 

$ Compare Vol. I. pp. 107-111 with Vol. I. pp. 161-164. 

§ The Life and Times of Aaron Burr. By T. Parton. New York: Mason 
Brothers. : 1858. 

History of the Republic of the United States of America, as traced in the 
Writings of Alexander Hamilton and of his Contemporaries. By Joun C. Ham- 
1LTON. Volume I. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 
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on the two men. The man of principle will be remembered, in spite of 
the poor English and foolish assumptions of his son. ‘The man of no 
principle will be forgotten, in spite of the brilliant narrative, the covered 
defences, the ingenious apologies of his biographer. 

To write the history of the United States from observations made 
through a keyhole, — though that keyhole were as large as Hamil- 
ton’s correspondence is, —is simply ridiculous. To attempt to carry 
out this plan by making Hamilton the commander-in-chief of the Revo- 
lution, so far as Washington’s letters were in his handwriting, is worse. 
This fault in Mr. J. C. Hamilton’s volume merits the condemnation it 
has met. “ Hamilton wrote in Washington’s name to McDougall,” — 
“ Hamilton wrote over Washington’s signature to Congress,” — such 
are passages constantly recurring. We are left to understand, that at 
twenty-one years of age the merchant’s clerk of Nevis was using Wash- 
ington as his cat’s-paw to command the generals of the Revolution! This 
absurdity, however, seems to us simply of a piece with the general 
style and arrangement of this unfortunate and remarkable volume. 

We are not sure, on the other hand, that if Mr. Parton, looking round 
for a hero, had lighted on Hamilton, he would have done so well by 
him as he has by Burr. He has a fondness for adventurers. His 
sedate sentences of dispraise have not the zeal which his apologies have, 
or his sympathy. We are not to be tempted now into a discussion of 
Burr’s character. He was not so bad a man, it is true, as in his day 
every human being tried to make him out. But that is simply saying 
that there never could be such a devil as Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, 
and everybody described him. He was as bad as a man who loved 
himself, his wife, and his children, and nobody else and nothing else 
which was not his, could be. At a French court—anywhere where 
elegance, accomplishment, and brilliancy are all— he would have had 
success amazing. But he was not there. 

We shall soon have to take up together all these books with which 
our time abounds of the truer history of the early days of the Republic, 
—a history only just now beginning to be written. We will defer till 
then our further comments on this brilliant volume, only saying now, 
that it is almost amusing to see Mr. Parton’s half-concealed surprise, 
concealed from himself perhaps, that the world insists on forgetting 
Aaron Burr, his elegance, accomplishments, and brilliancy. The reason 
is simply this, that the poor creature’s life had nothing in it of real 
faith, true hope, or unselfish love; and these three are the only ele- 
ments of life which can continue for ever. 





Mr. Boun has done good service to literature in his new edition of 
Carruthers’s Life of Pope.* The improvements in this edition have not 
by any means made it a perfect biography; but they have brought it 
much nearer to that mark than most of the recent conspicuous under- 





* The Life of Alexander Pope. Including Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By Rospert Carrutsers. Second Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 


With numerous Engravings on Wood. London: H. G. Bohn. 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 490. 
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takings of the kind. If Carruthers’s Life of Pope is inferior in interest 
to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, it is yet quite equal to Southey’s Cowper, 
and far superior to Lord John Russell’s Life of Moore, or Canon Words- 
worth’s story of his uncle; incomparably superior to the trifling and in- 
adequate memoir of Samuel Rogers. Mr. Carruthers has selected and 
arranged his material judiciously, if he has not wrought it into very 
comely shape. Almost everything worth knowing about Pope may 
be found in its proper place in his volume. ‘There is more discussion, 
indeed, of minor disputed questions than seems necessary, and the 
reader is provoked to be detained upon old controversies, which never 
were very important and the interest.of which has quite gone. This 
ingenious minuteness in discussing petty questions of date and of dispute 
has, nevertheless, aroused some new controversy, and the London liter- 
ary journals have uttered, in their department of “Notes and Queries,” 
very numerous protests against some of Mr. Carruthers’s conclusions. 
In most instances he has sustained himself against the objectors. Mr. 
Carruthers is a careful investigator rather than an acute critic. He 
prefers to speak of the man, and to let others think for themselves 
about his works. His biography (as every good biography ought) 
arouses a desire to read the works of his subject; it furnishes no con- 
venient condensed opinion, and has nothing of the essay tone. He 
tells how the “ Dunciad,” the “ Essay on Man,” and the “ Translation 
of Homer” came to be written, and what sensation they made, — their 
causes and their consequences ; but he does not tell what they are, 
does not justify the popular judgment or his own judgment by anal- 
ysis or quotation of their contents. or this reason the biography is 
an excellent preface to a new edition of the poet’s works. 

We are always sure of a good Index in Mr. Bohn’s publications, 
but we do not remember any work in his “Illustrated Library,” where 
the illustrations are so cheap and poor as in this volume. We pay for 
plates, and we get mean wood-cuts. Pope was not an Adonis, yet he 
had a physiognomy which charmed noble women, and an expression 
which, with all its vanity, was manly and commanded respect. His 
presentment in the engravings of this book does no justice to the state- 
ment which Mr. Carruthers makes of his features and their expression. 
He looks here sometimes like an ape, sometimes like a fool. The only 
decent likeness of him is the engraving of Roubilliac’s bust. The street 
scenes, and water scenes, and chamber scenes are caricatures. 


THE pages of a previous volume of this journal bear witness to 
our hearty appreciation of the undertaking to which Dr. Sprague had 
devoted years of assiduous and grateful labor.* Often, since we ex- 
pressed our opinion of his two volumes of Memorials of the Congre- 
gationalist ministers, have we taken them in hand, and always with 





* Annals of the American Pulpit: or, Commemorative Notices of Distinguished 
American Clergymen of Various Denominations, from the Early Settlement of the 
Country to the Close of the Year 1855. With Historical Introductions. By 
Wiriiam B. Spracue, D.D. New York: Carter and Brothers. 1858. 8vo. 
Vols. III. and IV. Presbyterian. pp. xxii. 632, 833. 
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renewed pleasure, and with a deeper sense of obligation to him. The 
method which he chose for the construction of his work was eminently 
suited to accomplish his design. It may be taken for granted, that any 
one who has discharged the office of the Christian ministry — if, even 
with abounding human infirmity, he has been tolerably fitted for the 
office, or decently faithful in its discharge — has left behind him some 
friend who knew him well enough to write a sketch of him, and re- 
garded him with sufficient interest to make that sketch a labor of love. 
Such friends Dr. Sprague has solicited and allowed to become, in brief 
and comprehensive epistles, the memorialists of ‘divines whom they 
knew and esteemed. This is the only qualification — and it is a kindly 
one — to the confidence with which one may read these crowded pages. 
The unanimous and hearty commendations which Dr. Sprague received 
at the close of the previous stage of his labors, might well give him the 
best encouragement to continue them. We venture to say that he 
needs all such friendly interest and appreciation; for the exactions of 
his task on patience, good judgment, and persistent zeal must be of the 
extremest severity. Yet, doubtless, he has corresponding satisfactions 
of feeling and conscience. In passing by the yard and workshop of a 
mortuary sculptor, not long since, we trespassed upon the premises, and 
in a spirit of thoughtful curiosity we examined the as yet uninscribed 
marble memorials, the table-stones, broken shafts, wreathed pillars, 
urns, tablets, and cruciform bas-reliefs which surrounded us in large 
variety. We thought that, after all, the tributes of honor and affection 
which would go with them would depend upon the characters of those 
over whose mortal remains they should be reared: just as the honorary 
titles which go with the offices of governors, judges, and senators among 
us mean more or less, and suggest an official or personal dignity, ac- 
cording to the deserts of those who wear them. The honorar y titles of 
social life are, indeed, very like the monuments in that sculptor’s yard, 
waiting for purchasers and for inscriptions. We ventured further to 
question the sepulchral artist on these premises as to whether he was 
made to enter more deeply into the mysteries of death, and into the 
philosophy of posthumous honor and affection, by the nature of his em- 
ployment, and by his frequent participation in the confidence and tender 
sentiments of those who came to consult him about monuments and in- 
scriptions. We found, however, that the rich veins in some of his 
marble slabs could hardly be taken as significant of corresponding veins 
of tender and delicate sentiment in his heart. The talk, he said, was 
generally rather about prices, and proposed inscriptions were often re- 
duced in compass when he announced his terms as regulated by the 
number of letters. But the works of the press outlast those of the 
sculptor’s chisel, and on the whole are more reliable in their testimony. 
So Dr. Sprague, whose heart must be a marvellous tissue of delicate 
veins of sentiment toward the revered dead, relies upon the world to 
pay for the inscriptions which he procures to be written without any 


mercenary reward to those who serve the departed and the living 
through him. 
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We have now in hand two more noble volumes, devoted to Presby- 
terian ministers. These pages we have to read without that help from 
sympathy, personal acquaintance, and traditionary or local attachment, 
which gave a charm to the perusal of the former volumes. But some 
new features of interest present themselves. The Presbyterian Church 
in this country offers us a roll of honored, able, scholarly, and devoted 
men in its ministry. There are memorials of two hundred and fifty-five 
of them, — written for the most part by friends who will themselves 
have a kindly and deserved commemoration. ‘There is rich material in 
the volumes, — racy anecdote, plaintive narrative, tales of moral hero- 
ism, of pious zeal, of patient endurance, and of high success in some of 
the most arduous fields of labor. It is pleasant to notice how readily 
every one who can aid Dr. Sprague responds to his call. He ought to 
have large confidence in the spontaneity and the friendliness of human 
feeling in a good cause. We shall keep his volumes within reach for 
Sunday reading, and if, after we have gone through every page of them, 
he has not provided us with another, we shall read again some pages 
on which we have made our marks. The unique pen of our friend, 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Cox, (with the “semilunar fardels” appended to his 
name,) contributed at least four letters. Whenever we see his name 
attached to anything in book or religious newspapers, we read that 
matter first. Here are three sentences from his tribute to Dr. Henry 
Axtell: —“In the pulpit, he was bold, clear, consecutive, and often 
powerful, — while ribands, and rainbows, and cerulean rhetoric, never 
equivocated his drift, or put his star in a mist of well-bred impertinence. 
He was assiduous, systematic, pointed, and often irresistible. Without 
much of learned or travelled lore, or any Germanizing hermeneutics, 
he was Biblical, and all his weaponry was pointed with holy fire, and 
often was it both penetrating and barbed.” 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Mr. Russeti* sails in August of 1854 for Halifax and Boston, 
where he is struck by the “curiously-shaped steamers” ; also, by “ the 
small stature of the men and women, and the paleness of their faces.” 
The land appears to him “of the most sterile character”: between 
Boston and Lowell he finds only Indian corn and vegetables —— 
on sand. New England agriculture is “by no means interesting ” 
him; and after a remark or two on the purity of the spoken eieéa, 
the good education and intelligence of mechanics, and the “ broad side- 
walks made of planks,” which he discovers in most of our villages, he 
is off for Canada and the West. “If ever countries have a golden age,” 
he says, “ Upper Canada and the Western States are now enjoying 
theirs.” (p. 109.) Thence his journey lies by way of Baltimore to 
Richmond, Savannah, and Cuba, returning by New Orleans and the 
Mississippi. Abundance of facts and statistics, with an essay, very 
fully illustrated by charts and diagrams, on the climate and meteorology 





* North America, its Agriculture and Climate. By Roperr Russety. Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black. 
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of the continent (pp. 303 — 380), attest the fidelity with which he has 
used his opportunities. A large part of the volume reads quite like the 
report of a commission. It is, in substance, a quiet, unpretentious 
diary of an apparently diligent and skilful observer; and as such has a 
value which will be appreciated by those who seek fresh and intelligent 
testimony of such things. 

The reader is struck, in particular, with the quiet and unprejudiced 
tone in speaking of slavery in its relation to the material interest. In 
its own field, he thinks, free labor cannot compete with it (p. 143), es- 
pecially in the capital advantage of concentrating labor upon the spot 
or moment that requires it. Neither, says he, is free labor so much 
degraded by its presence as has been held. Still, it is but a limited 
quantity of land that will sustain it (p. 293); the attempt to employ 
it in manufactories proves a failure ; and in the more northerly States 
it is “chiefly upheld by the cultivation of tobacco” (p. 148), which is 
but a temporary reliance, owing to the need always in that culture of 
fresh undressed soil. “ Although,” he says, “the six free States of 
New England have about four times more reclaimed land than Mary- 
land, yet their produce of wheat’is less than one fourth, and of tobacco 
less than one fourteenth, of this slave State.” (p.135.) An argument 
which, within its limits, we suppose good to correct the extravagant 
over-statements often made by the political adversaries of slavery. 


A NOTICE is better late than never of one of the most amusing of 
all books of travel and adventure, — a genuine “ Citizen of the World,” 
needing not Goldsmith’s eye or pen, —a sequel to “ Lettres Persanes,” 
not written in the latitude of Paris, but fresh and real from an Oriental 
mind. Is it possible that our re-publishers know not “ Lutfullah” ? * 
He is a Hindoo Mussulman, learned in many tongues and in the ways 
of many men; has served as teacher, interpreter, and confidential 
agent among the English; learns their language, — “the most difficult 
in the world,” — and even quotes to them certain of their own poets to 
adorn his English style ; and finishes his tale of adventure by a resi- 
dence of considerable length in London. He begins his story, with 
patriarchal solemnity, by the pedigree of ninety generations that con- 
nects him with the father of mankind. He diverts us with the pranks 
of a mischievous and rather precocious Hindoo boyhood among his 
swarthy fellows, — tells how he put frogs in ladies’ work-baskets, singed 
frightfully the white beard of an importunate old parasite who bored 
his father, nearly dosed his schoolmaster to death with a potent drug, 
cured himself of dysentery by a hearty meal of comfits, and was hardly 
saved from drowning by a charitable Brahman, — whose idolatry very 
much shocks him, and plunges him into a maze of sceptical speculations 
on religion. “ Although,” he says, “in my after life I was a good 





* Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohammedan Gentleman, and his Transactions 
with his Fellow-Creatures ; interspersed with Remarks on the Habits, Customs, and 
Character of the People with whom he had to deal. Edited by Epwarp B. Easrt- 
wick. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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Muslim, yet I could not shake off such confused notions entirely, until 
I was about thirty years of age. ..... I beg, however, to observe, that I 
am still ignorant of my first origin, and of what I am to be on my being 
transferred to the undiscovered country ‘ from whose bourne no travel- 
ler returns, as Shakespeare says.” 

The glimpses of Hindoo life here and there are painfully curious. 
We see, in passing, a wretched woman paraded in disgrace, seated back- 
ward on a donkey, — having, in the pangs of poverty, “ killed, boiled, 
and eaten ” a neighbor’s child. (p. 7.) We are shown the most effect- 
ual torments by which government robbers or lawless bandits extort 
the declaring of hidden treasures ; — setting the victims in the blazing 
sun, his ear held by a gun-lock or other sharp device ; pressing a small 
stone upon the head till it is slowly driven to the brain; enveloping the 
face in a “ horse’s provender-bag” strewn with ashes and red pepper, 
which in two or three hours will stifle the poor wretch in gasping tor- 
tures ;— yet some will endure it all, and die rather than betray their 
scanty hoard. (p. 9.) We learn the secret trade of the murderous 
Thug, Jum’a (p. 75), whom Lutfullah, shuddering, betrays to the fate 
of being blown piecemeal from a cannon. We have a defence of the 
Oriental costume as compared with the Europeans (p. 124), and a 
comparison of the institution of marriage (p. 220) and the condition 
of women (p. 338) under Mohammedan and British sway, — in the 
former case the superiority left undecided, in the latter zealously claimed 
for the sheltered and unambitious contentment of the harem. We have 
a most vivid picture of the Suttee,— in which the widow, a mere girl, 
fortified by fanaticism, camphor, and bang, shows her scorn of pain by 
burning her finger to the bone with tow steeped in oil, and then, spite 
of an English officer’s remonstrance, sets fire to her own funeral pile. 

Aside from this panorama of Hindoo life, we are entertained with 
the naive wonder at the English, — the shock given to Oriental modesty 
by their novel dress, — the popular rumor of them that they “ had no 
skin, but a thin membrane covering their body, which made them ap- 
pear abominably white” (p. 35),— and the thorough respect our author 
learns to feel afterwards for their valor, justice, and intellect. A judg- 
ment of European culture and customs from this novel point of view 
has its philosophical and moral interest, as well as its flavor of oddity. 
An Oriental who records his judgment of the English on their own soil, 
in their own tongue, is well worth hearing. He sums it up by saying 
that “they are entirely submissive to the law, and obedient to the com- 
mands of their superiors. Their sense of patriotism is greater than 
that of any nation in the world. Their obedience, trust, and submission 
to the female sex are far beyond the limits of moderation. In fact, the 
freedom granted to womankind in this country is great, and the mischief 
arising from this unreasonable toleration is most deplorable.” (p. 433.) 


Mr. De Forest’s previous volume, “Oriental Acquaintance,” * was 





* European Acquaintance. Being Sketches of People in Europe. By J. W. Dx 
Forest. New York: Harpers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 276. 
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spirited and entertaining, though it was properly described by the epi- 
thet “ flashy.” The present volume is better described by the epithet 
“trashy.” It is a very small specimen of very trifling book-making. 
It introduces us to no persons worth knowing, unless we except Priess- 
nitz, the-water doctor; ekes out the poverty of ideas by anecdotes of 
dogs, hats, human owls, and stories of fun, incomparably below the 
average of college jokes ; and parades the laziness of a loafer’s life in 
Paris and Florence as if it were something to be proud of. The larger 
half of the volume is devoted to pictures of life at Graefenberg in Aus- 
tria, and Divonne in France, two water-cure establishments. The de- 
tails of this life may be very interesting to those who havé tried it, but 
they are certainly in the last degree dismal to the uninitiated. A writer 
must be reduced to severe straits where he has nothing better to tell 
than how they played “Cat and Rat,” and how the saintly Adolphe 
Monod “ hopped” around a room, ejaculating, “ Bonjour, bonjour, com- 
mére Marie!” In vain we have tried to discover the humor of the 
elaborate portrait of “ Trompette,” a white bushy-tailed cur. It is fair 
to say, that he was a favorite of the author, and that he is quite as 
interesting as most of the human acquaintance, the Trocons and Neu- 
villes and Prince Georges, of the volumes. 

The poetical appendages to the chapters are excruciating. In one 
statement we agree with the author, that his work is ‘*‘ babble” and 
“ prattle,” and that his “ forte is tittle-tattle.” 


SCIENCE. 


For the lust of the eye and the pride of life, there is never lack in 
the progress of the age. Our Annual of Invention* never fails of 
matter or interest, and this year is no whit behind former years. Be- 
sides innumerable experiments in metals, machines, soils, chemicals, 
and sunlight, we learn an infinity of cheap and easy substitutes for 
honest material and genuine work. We learn how to make India-rub- 
ber out of oil, whalebone from rattan, and marble from plaster of Paris, 
—all as good as natural; how to hard-grain leather by electrotype, 
transmute base metals into gold (oreide), and emboss veneering, so as 
to deceive even the adept; how to tan hides in fifteen minutes that once 
took as many months, how to make a week do the work of a year in 
giving “age” to wine, and half an hour of half a night in kneading 
bread. We learn that a photographic copy of an old MS. may be 
even better for critical purposes than the original; that steam-carriages 
will yet most likely run on common roads, and caloric engines do the 
drudgery of our house-work ; that the “ Leviathan” is the smallest ship 
that will answer her purpose, and if she succeeds, will probably be the 
smallest on her route; that Bessemer’s process is not so far hopeless 
(a trifle of phosphorus being just the only difficulty), but that we may 
still look presently to have pure cast-steel as cheap as the commonest 





* Annual of Scientific Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1858. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
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iron now. In short, we can hardly think of anything more exasperat- 
ing to a disciple of the Ruskin school, than most of the devices which 
mark our annual advance in the outsides of civilization. 

But along with these, we have some very curious chapters on the 
philosophy of science, and the grandest phenomena of the universe. A 
discussion, not quite new, has been brought prominently forward the 
last year, respecting the equivalence or “ interaction” of natural agen- 
cies, — so much heat standing for so much mechanical force, and having 
its equivalent also in chemical or electric action, and the actinic quality 
of the sunbeam,— force of either sort being transmutable into any 
other, just as'a debt is payable in any currency, so much for so much. 
The problem of perpetual motion has been hunted through the labyrinth 
of nature, and always yields, always must yield, just the same result. 
There is a given “stock of force? in the universe, which may appear 
in any form, but can never be diminished or increased, — except in- 
deed by the slow secular diminution, which one day will turn the world 
back to chaos and old night, so slow that the solar day has not di- 
minished one three-hundredth of a second in 2000 years; and (as we 
learn by the way, p. 190) the mean temperature of Palestine has not 
varied a degree since the time of Moses. Scientific truth is vouched 
by instruments so delicate that (for example) a variation of sp35q of 
an inch is “an important thickness” in the polished surface of the 
mirror of a reflecting telescope, and the fiftieth asteroid has a diameter 
of only some four miles. It is shown‘that earthquakes and volcanoes 
are affected by our nearness to the sun, being more frequent in winter ; 
that the magnetic wave is affected by the solar spots; that the earth 
has a luminous belt, like Saturn; and the tides will some day bring it 
to a dead halt in its rotation. An equivalent for the sun’s light is 
stated, in an unspeakable number of candles; it “could scarcely be 
produced by the daily combustion of 200 globes of tallow, each equal 
to the earth in magnitude.” (p. 215.) Hence the inference, that, as the 
sun swings through space, it absorbs enormous volumes of nebulous 
matter, to feed its dazzling furnace. The mechanical force necessary 
to stop the earth in its orbit would cause an amount of heat “equal to 
that produced by the combustion of fourteen such earths of solid coal,” 
and would reduce it almost or quite to vapor. Such is a sample of the 
class of facts with which our higher speculations on the universe now 
deal, contained here in several valuable essays by Faraday and others. 
We observe, by the way, that the nebular hypothesis is assumed 
throughout in these modern cosmogonies, — the twenty years during 


which it has been growing popular having sufficed to relieve it of all 
its old prestige of infidelity. 


A VERY curious episode in the history of such speculations is found 
in the book called “Omphalos.”* We class it along with “ Historic 
Doubts concerning Napoleon Bonaparte,” and similar logical paradox- 





* Omphalos: or an Attempt to cut the Geological Knot. By Puitre Henry 
Gosse. London: John Van Voorst. pp. 376. 
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es; and, to do it justice, it is sustained with even more admirable 
gravity and skill. It soberly reargues the old notion, that fossils, traps, 
disturbed strata, and the like phenomena, which gravel the theological 
adversaries of geology, were made by the Creator just as they: are, — 
not exactly as a mere puzzle and scandal to human science, but because 
the globe, if made at all, must have been made at some stage of its ex- 
istence, and may as well have been at that as any. Nature is a circle. 
It knows no such thing as a beginning. Start where you will, you 
assume the whole background of antecedents. Suppose the Creator to 
make a river; that presupposes the streams, the springs, the showers, 
the clouds, the sea, — in short, the whole circle of the waters. A tree 
testifies to its age by its annual rings ; a seed, to the pod that sheltered 
it, and the vegetable juices that ripened it. Every animal, at every 
conceivable stage of its existence, implies the train of antecedents 
needed to bring it into being. Start where you will, the argument is 
equally valid which proves a previous condition. Admit that there 
was a Creator, a beginning somewhere, and that species are not fluent 
but permanent and fixed,— with these postulates it makes not the 
slightest logical difference at what point you “cut the geological knot.” 
You have not the slightest valid evidence to show that the mastodon 
and iguanodon had anything more than a Platonic pre-existence as ideas 
in the creative mind. The reasoning by which you would prove it 
compels you to carry the date of creation farther and farther back, ad 
infinitum. The drift-marks on rocks, fossil bones gnawed by the teeth 
of beasts of prey, tracks of giant birds in sandstone, fishes whose genus 
can be determined by their scales, coal-strata enclosing leaves and 
stems of well-defined plants,—all mean no more, logically, than the 
actual bodily organs of the man Adam, at whatever (apparent) period 
of life you suppose him to have been created. Had not Adam blood, 
which supposes chyme, food, and undigested refuse of the same? Had 
not Adam an “omphalos ” ? 

Such is the argument of this very entertaining little book. If we 
treat it as a logical jew d’esprit, it is not because the author meant it so, 
or because we are blind to the serious and utterly unsolvable nature of 
the problem it propounds. It only restates, with abundance of illustra- 
tion, and an apparent polemic aim, just what the pride and the humility 
of science have combined to prove all along. Science, as such, knows 
nothing of motives, causes, beginnings or ends. It is no argument, in 
its view, to say, So and not otherwise you may “cut the geological 
knot”; for it knowg of no knot, and has no care to cut it. And for pure 
speculation, or common sense, or Scripture interpretation, it avails just 
as little to say, Moses tells us the world was made in six days, about six 
thousand years ago, and it may as well have included fossils and drift- 
marks as raw material in any other shape. The argument may show 
us our utter helplessness — on which “positive ” science constantly in- 
sists —in dealing with problems of the primal and absolute being. It 
may throw us back on some form of the development hypothesis which 
it professes to ignore; which common sense accepts so far at least as 

this, that the conditions of existence for each new race of being were 
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long in getting ready, and were made sufficient before the creature 
could appear. There is no break or pause, no suddenness or violence, 
in the Divine order of the universe, —to human comprehension, no 
beginning or end. ‘This little work, with its odd title and dogmatic 
pretension, is sceptical in its real drift, as all such logical paradoxes 
are. Its real value —aside from the start it gives to our placid ac- 
quiescence in current theories — is in the instructive and curious 
detail it gathers from the world of natural history, to illustrate its very 
simple theorem. But the last result of all such discussion must be to 
deepen the real humility of science, and lead us to contemplate more 
reverently those ways of the Almighty which are past our finding out. 


A voLuME of a good deal of scientific interest is the journal of an 
English observer * who was deputed to test by experiment the advan- 
tage, which astronomers have long coveted, of an atmosphere free from 
the waves and mists that disturb this lower air we breathe. For astro- 
nomical discovery, it may be considered that the climate of the temperate 
zone is well-nigh “used up.” Even if instruments could be made of 
vastly increased delicacy and power, they would be so much the more 
sensitive to those slight variations of heat and moisture, which now, on 
an average night, turn the planet we gaze at into a blur of gleaming 
light, and the fixed star into a tremulous tip of flame. If any new dis- 
coveries are to be made in physical astronomy, it must be by carrying 
instruments of high power above the range of the ordinary atmospheric 
changes. The table-land of Mexico, or the heights of Teneriffe, must 
be the site of our new observatories. And meanwhile, we seek such 
proofs as we may of the measure of advantage to be derived. Such is 
the motive of the expedition which Mr. Smyth records. It seems to 
have been in every way eminently successful. Mr. Smyth had, it is 
true, but an imperfect outfit as an observer. The instruments he took 
were but second-class; and in one of his experiments, — of getting a 
steady rest for his telescope on board ship by a system of wheel-work 
spinning with prodigious swiftness, —the centrifugal force is too much 
for him, and his machinery flies in pieces just as it has triumphantly 
proved its own success. But the main results — those for which the 
expedition was planned — were most successfully established. Two 
months were spent on the flank of that volcanic pile, a part at the height 
of nearly 11,000 feet, and many interesting facts of earth, air, and sky 
are duly registered. The theory which started the expedition is fully 
vindicated. And what has been so well begun will hardly fail to be 
carried out by the enlightened policy of the British government, or 
ours. 

The volume, without any high pretensions to literary merit, is a suffi- 
ciently pleasant and readable narrative of a very agreeable trip. The 
wonders of the warmer seas and the novelties of the Fortunate Isles 





* Teneriffe, an Astronomer’s Experiment: or, Specialities of a Residence above 
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are told with spirit. A good-humored, helpful, enthusiastic temper in 
all the men, carries off admirably all the little difficulties and details. 
In one thing the book is quite unique, — its stereographic illustrations, 
and the folding instrument accompanying, which turns the dull little 
pair of plates on the page into the marvel of rocks that spring into 
startling relief, or groups that seem a petrified reality. It is an experi- 
ment, and a thoroughly successful one, of a new application of this 
magical art to book-illustrations of a journey. Pity that its cost puts 
it at present quite beyond the reach even of most libraries. We record 
it now, as one step in the science of the beautifyl, trusting that a little 
more practice in the art will bring it within reach of all classes of 
readers and purchasers. 


EDUCATION. 


Tue “ Educational Year-Book ” * is the beginning of a work which 
may be of the highest service, particularly to those who wish to study, 
in a compact and authentic shape, this marked feature of our institu- 
tions. At present we find a good many interesting statistics, and much 
useful information, but not the satisfactory view of the subject as a 
whole which we shall look for in coming years. Its register of Col- 
leges, Academies, Learned Societies, and Educational Publications is 
interesting, but incomplete. In particular, that very important feature 
of our system, schools for the blind, idiotic, etc., is almost wholly left 
out. What is still more inconvenient is the want of some intelligible 
classification, or at least nomenclature, of our seminaries of learning. 
We are told, incidentally, that in Alabama are twenty colleges, and in 
North Carolina six male and thirteen female colleges ; in all we reckon 
up not far from a hundred and fifty institutions bearing that title, five 
or six being in the hands of Roman Catholics. Some general view, 
however brief, in addition to the details given of special States, seems 
very desirable. In some quarters the system of public education has 
hardly got footing, and from some the returns are scanty or out of date. 
These deficiencies will be remedied in time. 

With such qualifications the volume is a welcome and useful one. 
Some of its details may be of interest. We find of Theological Semi- 
naries, 24; Schools of Medicine, 23, two being for females ; of Law, 5 ; 
Military and Naval, 5; Normal, 11; Scientific, 2; Agricultural, 1 ; 
Associations, Literary or Scientific, 60; Publications, 20. The United 
States government has appropriated about 50,000,000 acres of the 
public domain for schools, and about 5,000,000 for colleges. The 
“ Educational Income” of the country amounts to about $ 18,000,000. — 
The cost of public schools in the State of New York in 1856 was 
$ 3,544,587. — California has a prospective school fund of $ 40,000,000 ; 
“but less than one fourth of the children attend any school, public or 
private!” — In Massachusetts there is a school fund of about a million 
and a half, or prospectively of two millions ; half the income thereof to 
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be appropriated to common schools, and the remainder for general 
educational purposes. The annual cost of the public school system is 
$ 2,400,000 ; the number of public-schools 4,360; of scholars (in 
winter), 203,031; of teachers, 7,188. Ninety-two high schools and 
five normal schools are supported at public charge; and there are, 
besides, eighty-four academies, or private seminaries, most of which 
have some special endowment.— In the Roman Catholic Colleges we 
observe with pleasure that instruction is provided in drawing, music, 
painting, fencing, gymnastics, and dancing,—an illustration of the 
“unrivalled system of Jesuit education” from which our Protestant 
seminarics might take a hint. 

The “ Year-Book ” is of about the size and general appearance of the 
American Almanac, and contains a calendar and other useful tables. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


TxHovucGH Mr. Lowell is still a young and growing man, he has se- 
cured an established reputation ; and there is no American poet whose 
works would be more acceptable in the compact and elegant form in 
which our publishers are beginning to reprint the popular favorites. * 
The harmony of his versification, the brightness of his wit, the delicacy 
of his fancy, and the purity of his sentiment, all commend his poems 
to general appreciation. With the ripening of his powers, his style has 
been liberated from the trammels of an artificial expression, and has 
acquired ease and grace. His later poems are among the richest 
additions to our poetical literature. The sarcastic drollery of The 
Biglow Papers, the more polished wit of the Fable for Critics, and the 
picturesque beauty of The Vision of Sir Launfal, are familiar to every 
reader of poetry, and form a sufficient basis for Mr. Lowell’s popularity. 
Many of his minor poems, too, are perfect cabinet pictures, drawn and 
finished with the utmost skill. “The First Snow-Fall,” certainly one 
of the best of his minor poems, we are sorry to see, is missing in this 
edition. In other respects the volumes are entitled to the highest 
praise as a complete and elegantly printed edition of a favorite poet. 


THE new edition of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, added 
to the series of the British Poets published in such a beautiful style by 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., is the most complete that has ever ap- 
peared. Great pains have been taken by the editor, Professor Child, 
to have it surpass in this respect of completeness, even the standard 
Edinburgh edition of Scott’s Poems. The little gems scattered through 
the Waverley Novels, and the pieces preserved by Mr. Lockhart in the 
Biography, are all collected and well arranged here. The brief Me- 
moir of the Poet is from Black’s edition. The foot-notes, prefatory, and 
other illustrative matter, give us ample accompaniments for explanation 
and comment on the text. We therefore commend anew the whole 
series from our eminent Boston firm to the widest and heartiest appre- 
ciation of our extending literary circles. 





* The Poetical Works of James R. Lowett. Complete in Two Volumes. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1858. 32mo. pp. 315, 322. [Blue and Gold.] 
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A Goop deal of interest attached in advance to a novel * which had 
been so warmly received in Gegnany as “ Soll und Haben,” had been 
translated into five or six languages, had had rival translators in Eng- 
land, and had been recommended by Chevalier Bunsen. About a year 
after it.came before the English public, our republishers brought it 
before ours. We confess to a little feeling of surprise that it should 
have been heralded with quite so much enthusiasm. But it is a thor- 
oughly entertaining book, and based on such a study of the transitional 
stages of German society as to deserve graver thought than any mere 
novel of society. The story turns on the contrasts and interwoven 
experiences of the mercantile and the patrician classes of society in 
Germany. One of the mercantile class paints the picture, and the 
noblesse suffer, as they should, — though their elegances are fairly 
appreciated and described. The Mr. Buckle of a century hence will 
note the book as a type of the step in German civilization when the 
great middle class was taking a decided advantage of its old masters. 
Now the people who buy books, and read them, and make opinion 
about them, in Germany as in the rest of the world, are no longer this 
class of the old masters. This picture, therefore, of the true grandeur 
of mercantile relations, — of the firm integrity of Shréter, “our princi- 
pal,” and of the effective life and ultimate success of the man of work 
as compared with the man of buckram, prunella, and etiquette, — give 
to the book, perhaps, its popularity in Germany. We may add, that 
it will give it real value in England, where this lesson is needed to no 
little extent too. Here, where it was pretty thoroughly learned two 
centuries ago, the external costume of the book, the scenes and circum- 
stances of the story, less known than to the German reader, are the 
most striking feature of the novel. For the characters are all taken 
into German Poland, among the colonists there. It is curious enough 
to find that the gallant insurgent Poles of our poetry and liberal enthu- 
siasm are, to the calm mercantile eye, the *‘ Border Ruffians” who cut 
in on the growing Lawrences and Ossawatomies of the budding civili- 
zation thus introduced in the wilderness. On the other hand, a cold 
shoulder-is turned on our Cisatlantic arrangements, — the fast trader 
of the book being brought to himself by a voyage to our side, where he 
witnesses with horror our speculations, and whence he returns cured, a 
wiser and a' better man. 





Dr. UHLEMANN’s “ Three Days in Memphis” f is a faithful and vivid 
picture of ancient Egyptian life,— among the priests, in the palace, 
upon the farm, and within city streets. The author vindicates the 
authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures, and is, therefore, opposed to 











* Soll und Haben. Roman in Sechs Bichern. Von Gustav Freytac. Leip- 
zig. 1855.— Debit and Credit. Translated from the German of Freytag, by 
L. C.C. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1858. 

t Three Days in Memphis: or, Sketches of the Public and Private Life of the Old 
Egyptians. By Dr. Max Ustemany, Instructor in Egyptian Antiquities in the ~ 
ne of Gottingen. (Translated by E.G.Smith.) Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
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Lepsius, who made such havoc of our prepossessions along the Nile. 
He has in these few pages concentratgd the ripest learning regarding 
the institutions, opinions, customs, castés, of this deeply interesting land. 
The form is that employed by Becker in his Gallus and Charicles. It 
is a romance laid thousands of years ago, in which the Géttingen Pro- 
fessor is a spectator and partly an actor. The boy-god Horus trans- 
ports the Egyptian student, in a moment of time, from the neighborhood 
of the University into the midst of now-extinct Memphis, and intro- 
duces him in Egyptian costume and character into high and low life, 
into palace and temple, among conjurors and soldiers, scenes of festivity 
and of mourning, bacchanalian entertainments and military expeditions. 
An episode of Athyrtis and Seson shows with great power the corrup- 
tion of the tyrannical priesthood. 

A vast body of information is brought into the smallest possible 
space, and clothed with the greatest attraction which the subject ad- 
mits. As far as we have compared his statements with older author- 
ities, there is no essential disagreement. ‘The scenes shift before one 
can tire of them, but not before they have made a distinct impression. 
The translation is fair, though occasionally incorrect, and there is some- 
times a little confusion of tenses. It is a pity that the volume should 
be quite destitute of illustrations. 

Cannot the intelligent publishers give us the “ Handbook of Egyptian 
Antiquities,” by the same author, now publishing at Leipzig? ‘The in- 
valuable collection gathered by Dr. Abbot at Cairo, (still within our 
reach,) makes such a work especially desirable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Wricut* parades as many titles as a member of the Pickwick 
Club in full standing, and the character of his researches seem to re- 
semble in some respects the proposals of that illustrious body, as re- 
corded in the first chapter of their history. From an “Esq., M. A., 
F.S.A., H.M.R.S.L,, &c.,” we are prepared to expect a work vastly 
learned, profoundly obscure, and aristocratically dull. The style of the 
preface bears out this expectation. It is heavy and dignified. , But the 
execution of the work agreeably disappoints us. It is as admirable as 
if the author were plain Thomas Wright, with no appendage to his 
name. In this closely-printed, double-columned thousand of pages, we 
have a thesaurus of information concerning the idioms and dialects of 
the English tongue, such as has never before been brought within the 
reach of ordinary readers. Learning, wit, good sense, and good taste 
have made a dictionary which is as entertaining as a play or a poem. 
We have not attempted to count the titles which are given, or the words 
which are defined, but we have felt sad, in going over the crowded 





* Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, containing Words from the 
English Writers previous to the Nineteenth Century, which are no longer in Use or 
are not used in the same Sense, and Words which are now used only in the Provin- 
cial Dialects. Compiled by THomas Wrieut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., H.M.R.S.L., 
&c., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. London: Henry G. Bohn. 
1857. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1039. 
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pages, that so many good words, — so many words associated with such 
delightful verse and such musical prose,—so many fine old Saxon 
phrases, — have become obsolete, and belong to the past of our mother 
tongue. Hundreds of these dead words would reanimate the force of 
our sentences, if we only dared to use them. The sensation of readin 
a work like this of Mr. Wright is that which we have in the old Burgher 
cemetery of Nuremberg, where the grand monuments, in brass and 
stone, with their quaint devices and their fine-cut lines, massively defy- 
ing the wear of centuries, seem to hold far more of real life than the 
crumbling palaces and grass-grown streets of the city which drags out 
the remnant of its fate. These fine old words make us regret that good 
time when the “baron and squire and knight of the shire” could 
make familiar use of so natural a dialect. We are impressed, by the 
work of Mr. Wright, with the fact that the English language has lost 
quite as much as it has gained by the polish of civilization and the 
progress of letters. ; 

The work is the most valuable of Mr. Bohn’s “ Philological” series. 


THE books published by Hachette may usually be trusted as decent 
in their tone, if they are sometimes rather commonplace. Madame 
Charles Reybaud* is one of those excellent authors who never offend 
good taste or sound morality. She is to the reading public of Paris 
what the authors of “The Lamplighter” and “ Delia Arlington” are to 
the reading public of Boston. She tells her stories in a simple, natural, 
and honest style, with which you can have no quarrel. The tendency 
of her works is good. But her original power is considerably less than 
that of George Sand, or Madame Girardin, not to mention “ Marie 
Capelle,” whose unique volume, “Heures de Prison,” is the rival of 
the work of Silvio Pellico. 

“ Faustine” is a story which illustrates the manners and customs of 
provincial life in France, particularly in decayed remnants of its noble 
houses. We are introduced to families where pride and parsimony 
divide the empire, where the hall holds traditions, while the kitchen is 
on constant short allowance. ‘There is a superficial plot in which we 
never get interested, and the ordinary machinery of the novel does not 
move very smoothly. Faustine is a weak creature, with no will of her 
own; her aunt is a hard old maid, as haughty as she is indigent; the 
lover is a simpleton; and the merchant who marries Faustine is made 
to succeed in a very unlikely scheme, carried out in a very blunder- 
ing manner. The story is a failure, but the charm of style makes it 
readable. 

Sydonie is more successful. It is a tale of life in St. Domingo, just 
before the breaking out of the negro insurrection. The wealthy planter, 
the woodman, and the slave population, life in the mansion-house, the 
hut, and the forest, are described as graphically as life in the Southern 
States in “Dred.” The character of Sydonie is the companion picture 
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to the character of the wayward spoiled child of the Gordon plantation. - 
She is amiable, beautiful, fascinating, yet weak, indolent, and good for 
nothing but to be loved. She is just what any girl ought to be who is 
educated in a region of slavery,— plenty of heart and passion, with 
little intellect and less energy. She falls in love languidly, holds to 
her love tenaciously, and lives only a secondary and parasite life, cling- 
ing to some external support. 

The volume is well supplied with adventures and catastrophes. 
There is a thunder-storm in the forest, in which the old governess is 
killed by lightning at the side of her pupil ;— there is a conflict with 
an alligator, in which the slave Youna, whom Sydonie had saved from 
death asa malecontent, proves himself to be a champion as skilful as 
Captain Waterton ; — there is a storm at sea, terrible as such storms 
are in the land of hurricanes ; — and, finally, there is the revolt of 
the slaves, with its burnings, plunderings, massacres, in which the 
father of Sydonie is a victim, and from which she only escapes by 
amiracle. The tale is well wrought up, and comes out right at last. 
The daughter of the exile finds her lover coming to seek her, and goes 
back with him, as it is proper that she should, to live a happy life in 
France, the only country really fit to live in. 


*TuE late Rev. Joseph C. Smith * was not widely known; but where 
known he was highly respected for his intellectual ability and varied ac- 
quirements, and sincerely loved for his manly, religious character. The 
church at Newton Corner, to manifest their affection for their former 
minister and their appreciation of his Christian worth, invited the Rev. 
Dr. Miles to deliver this discourse. The preacher discharged his d 
with fitting simplicity and calm earnestness. It will be among the 
consolations of the friends. of the deceased, that his true life, with its 
vigorous virtues and gentle graces, will be revealed to many to whom 
he was a stranger when “in the flesh,” by this truthful tribute to his 
memory. 

Mr. Smith was a graduate of Bowdoin, and studied theology at An- 
dover. These facts explain the insertion of two notes. The first of 
these states, that, of the “college-educated” Unitarian clergy, “ about 
one third are graduates from some other college than Harvard”; the 
second we copy entire. 

‘In the valuable Triennial Catalogue of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, published in 1857, several mistakes have been made, some of which we 
may name. Rev. Joseph C. Smith was connected with the institution two 
years, and not one year only, as indicated in the catalogue. Rev. Dr. Barrett, 
of the Chambers Street Church in Boston, was never a pupil in the seminary ; 
though his name is unaccountably inserted as a member, at one time, of the 
class that graduated in 1820. It is not a little singular, that, in the * No- 
tices’ against each former member of the seminary, Joseph C. Smith is the 
only person named as a Unitarian minister, when there are twelve others, as 
above stated, to share that name with him; and among these is a professor in 
the Meadville Theological School, and the Rev. Dr. Dewey of Boston. The 
inference to the uninformed reader would be, that Mr. Smith was the only 
person ever in the seminary who had embraced Unitarian opinions.’’ 





* A Discourse on the Life and Character of Rev. J. C.Smith. By H. A. Mixes. 





1858.] New Publications Received. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Little and Brown announce the seventh volume of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, being Vol. I. of the History of the American Revolution. 

Also, an Edition of Shakespeare, to be complete in twelve volumes, post 
on the style of type, &c. being similar to that of the ‘“ Household Wa- 
verley.”’ 

Hickling, Swan, and Brewer will publish in a few months Worcester’s. 
great octavo Dictionary of the English Language. We have examined some 
of the advanced sheets, and shall take occasion to speak more fully of its ex- 
traordinary beauty and completeness. 

Dwight’s Journal of Music, one of our best American Journals of Art, en- 
larged and otherwise improved (particularly by the addition of printed music), 
is published by O. Ditson & Co., of Boston. 

he third and fourth volumes of Froude’s History of England have been 
lately published, bringing the narrative down to the death of Henry VIII. 

Also, the seventh volume of Alison’s History of Europe, coming down to 
the Abdication of Louis Philippe in 1848. 

Some of the most brilliant papers of the National Review have appeared 
under the title of ‘‘ Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen. By 
Walter Bagehot.’”’ London: Chapman and Hall. 

From the London press we have also the following : — 

‘¢ The Senses and the Intellect,’? by Alexander Bain. This work is under- 
stood to belong to the “ Positive’? School of Philosophy,*is extraordinarily 
rich in facts, and employs the truths of Physiology as aids in its exposition of 
intellectual laws. It is to be followed by a volume on the Emotions and Will. 
Published by Parker. 

A History of Ancient Pottery, by Samuel Birch. 

The Student’s Blackstone, comprising those portions of the ‘* Commen- 
taries ’? which refer to the History of the Constitution and to the Rights of 
Persons. Published by Murray. 

By the same publisher, A Medieval Latin Dictionary, uniform with Smith’s 
Latin Dictionary. 

The Microscope and its Revelations, a compact and beautiful Text-Book, by 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, with 370 wood-cuts. 

An Index of Dates, and an edition of Pope’s Odyssey, with Flaxman’s Il- 
lustrations, have been published by Bohn. 

A “ Handbook of Zoology,’ in two volumes, published by Longman & Co. 

By the same, “ Resources of Estates,’’ a treatise on agricultural improve- 
ments and the development of landed property, by Lockhart Morton. A 
large and handsome 8vo, with many plates. 

‘Recollections of the Last Four Popes and of Rome in their Times,” by. 
Cardinal Wiseman, published by Hurst and Blackett. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Theism, Doctrinal and Practical: or, Didactic Religious Utterances. B 
Francis W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 4to. pp. 184. (See p. 442.) 

Tracts for To-Day. By M.D. Conway. Cincinnati: Truman and Spof- 
ford. 12mo. pp. 303. (See p. 444.) 

Seven Stormy Sundays. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 12mo. 
pp- 370. (See p. 446.) 
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Sermons and Addresses delivered on Special Occasions. By John Harris, 
D.D. Second Series. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 390. 

Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. Frederick 
W. Robertson. Second Series. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 342. 

The Life and Choice Works of Isaac Watts, D.D. By D. A. Harsha. 
New York: Derby and Jackson. 12mo. pp. 496. 

Life Thoughts, gathered from the: Extemporaneous Discourses of Henry 
Ward Beecher. By one of his Congregation. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 299. (To be noticed.) 

Devotional Exercises for Schools and Families. New Edition, with Addi- 
tions. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 192. 

Church and Congregation : a Plea for their Unity. By C.A.Bartol. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 336. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Works of Tacitus. The Oxford Translation, revised, with Notes: 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 464, 496. 

The Life of George Stephenson, Railway Engineer. By Samuel Smiles. 
From the Fourth London Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. 
pp. 486. (To be noticed.) 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Oriental and Western Siberia: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
‘and part of Central Asia. By Thomas William Atkinson. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 533. 
(Notice deferred.) 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Andromeda, and Other Poems. By Charles Kingsley. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 16mo. pp. 111. 

Debit and Credit. ‘Translated from the German of Gustav Freytag, by 
L.C.C. With a Preface by C. C.J. Bunsen. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 564. (See p. 467.) 

Waverley Novels. Household Edition. The Pirate, 2 vols. Fortunes of 
Nigel, 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

Adéle; a Tale, by Julia Kavanagh. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. pp. 574. 

Ran Away to Sea: an Autobiography for Boys. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 359. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The New American Cyclopedia; a Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
edge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. II. Arakt- 
sheeffe — Beale. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Large 8vo. pp. 784. (To 
be noticed.) 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Drawing, designed as a Text-Book for the Me- 
chanic, Architect, Engineer, and Surveyor. Comprising Geometrical Pro- 
jection, Mechanical, Architectural, and ‘Topographical Drawing, Perspective, 
and Isometry. Edited by W. E. Worthen. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Large 8vo. pp. 410. (Very amply and beautifully illustrated, and apparently 
a complete and most valuable work for practical use.) 
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History of the Inductive Sciences, from the Earliest to the Present Time. 
By William Whewell, D.D. Third Edition, with Additions. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 2vols. 8vo. pp. 566, 648. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery : or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1858. Edited by David A. Wells, A.M. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 
12mo.° pp. 419. (See p. 461.) 

The American Educational Year-Book. February, 1858. Boston: James 
Robinson & Co. 12mo. pp. 252. (See p. 465.) 

English Grammar. The English Language in its Elements and Forms. 
With a History of its Origin and Development. (Abridged from the Octavo 
Edition.) Designed for general use in Schools and Families. By William 
C. Fowler. New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 381. 

The Massachusetts Register for the Year 1858. Boston: Adams, Sampson, 
& Co. 8vo. 

A Practical Guide to English Pronunciation, for the Use of Schools. By 
Edward J. Stearns, A.M. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 55. 

Alphabetical Recitation List, to accompany the Pronouncing Guide. pp. 55. 

A German Reader, by Professor Charles Follen, D.D. A New Edition, 
with Additions, by G. A. Schmitt. Boston and Cambridge: James Mun- 
roe & Co. 12mo. pp. 326. 

Revival Hymns and Tunes, Selected from the Plymouth Collection. New 
York: A. L. Barnes & Co. 8vo. pp. 48. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Twenty-fifth Anniversary Sermon, preached in the First Congregational 
Church in Uxbridge, Jan. 10, 1858. By Samuel Clarke. Milford: G. W. 
Stacey. pp. 20. 

Third Annual Report of the House of the Angel Guardian. January, 1858. 
By Rev. George F. Haskins, Rector. Boston: P. Donahoe. pp. 18. 

Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. New York. pp. 176. 

What Patriotism, Justice, and Christianity demand for India. A Sermon 
by Edmund Kell (of Southampton). London: E. 'T. Whitfield. pp. 16. 

The Future Life: an Examination of its Conditions from the New Testa- 
ment. By J.P. Blanchard. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. pp. 32. 

A Discourse on the Life and Character of Rev. Joseph C. Smith. Delivered 
in the Channing Congregational Church, Newton, Sunday, March 28, 1858. 
By Henry A. Miles. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. pp. 27. (See p. 470.) 
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Agassiz, L., his Natural History, reviewed, 
56 -74 — principles of classification, 58, 
68 — the four types, 61 — development 
theory, 66. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery, for 1858, 
461. 

Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia, 301. 

Athanasia, by E. H. Sears, 447. 

Austria, her position in the Eastern War, 
402. 


Barclay, J.T., his City of the Great King, 
307. 

Barth, Henry, his Travels in Northern and 
Central Africa, 307. 

Basque, Le Pays, 316. 

Baur, F. C., 1-39 — character of his mind, 
2— his works, 3 — views of history, 9 — 
defects as an historian, 11, 33 —criticism 
of the Gospels, 17, 25—of the Pauline 
writings, 21—of the Acts, 28 — his op- 
ponents, 34 — his school, 36. 

Beatrice (Dante’s), 39 — a real woman, 41. 

Becker, W. A., his Treatise on Roman An- 
tiquities, 137. 

Beecher, Miss C., her “Common Sense 
applied to Religion,” 211. 

Blomfield, C. J., (Bishop of London,) his 
Life, by Biber, 130. 

Blunt, Rev. J. J., his Lectures on the Early 
Fathers, 445. 

Boeckh, Augustus, his Public Economy of 
the Athenians, 135. 

Breckinridge, R. J., his “ Knowledge of 
God objectively considered,” 80. 

Brownson, O. A., his “ Convert,’’ 123. 

Buckle, H. T., his History of Civilization, 
reviewed, 233-276 — plan of the work, 
234, 267 — general views, 236 — tropical 
civilizations, 243 — European civilization, 
247 — dependent on intellectual progress, 
250 — typical civilizations, 252 — govern- 
ment interference, 254 -— age of Charles 
II., 258 — France and England, 264 — 
faults of the work, 265 — question of race, 


270 —low estimate of moral 
278. 
Burr, Aaron, Life, by Parton, 454. 


forces, 


Carruthers, R., his Life of Pope, 455. 
— in India, 192 — compared with class, 
v0. 

Christian Days and Thoughts, by E. Pea- 
body, 153. > le aan 

Cicero and Hortensius, 828, 333. 

City of the Great King, by Barclay, 315. 

Clapp, Rev. T., his Autobiographical 
Sketches, 153, 304. 

Classification, principles of, (Agassiz,) 58. 

Constantinople, its military position, 414. 

Conway, M. D., his Tracts for To-day, 444. 

Curtius, Ernst, his History of Greece, 452. 

Cyclopedia, New American, 301. 


Dante, his Beatrice as a Type of Woman- 
hood, 39 - 56. : 

Debit and Credit, 467. 

De Forest, J. W., his “ European Acquaint- 
ance,”’ 460. 

Delessert, E., his Voyage aux Villes Man- 
dites, 319. 

Design, the argument from, 72. 

Development theory, 66. 


— Dr.A., his History of the Jews, 

48, 

Educational Year-Book, 465. 

Elder, W., his Life of E. K. Kane, 306. 

England, its government and people, 410. 

English and Scottish Sketches, by O. P. 

Hiller, 311. 

Esmeralda, (Notre Dame de Paris,) 381. 

— his work on Jewish Literature, 
50. 

Eva, (Uncle Tom’s Cabin,) 384. 


Fenella, (Peveril of the Peak), 877. 
Feuchtersleben, Dietetics of the Soul, 157. 
Final Causes, doctrine of, 72. 

Flaubert, G., his Madame Bovary, 318. 
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Freytag, G., his Debit and Credit, 467. 


German Theology, recent works in, 448. 

Girlhood, Ideal, in Modern Romance, 865 - 
392. 

Gosse, P. H., his ‘‘ Omphalos,”’ 462. 

Greene, W. B., on a mutual currency, 148. 

Guy Livingston, 150. 


Hamilton, Alexander, his Life, by J. C. 
Hamilton, 454. 

Hamilton, James, his Travels in the East, 
1389. 

Hasheesh-Eater, the, 147. 

Hebrew Poetry, 74 - 80 — its Oriental char- 
acter, 76 — personification, 79. 

Hegel, School of, 6. 

Helper, H. R., his “ Impending Crisis of the 
South,” 142. 

Here and Hereafter, 152. 

Hiller, O. P., English and Scottish Sketches, 
811. 

Hindoos, the, 173 — 208 — estimates of their 
character, 173, 183 — their fortitude, 178 
— condition, 180 — sacred books, 184, 199 
— village system, 189 — caste, 192 — 
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198 — mental activity, 200 — toleration, 
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Hortensius, 325 - 345 —his characteristics, 
826 —relations with Cicero, 328 —ca- 
reer, 380 — style of oratory, 331, 341— 
case of Verres, 333 — luxury, 335 — 
Laurentine villa, 336—Jlast public ap- 
pearance, 338 —character, 339 — man- 
ner, 342. 

Huc, M. l’Abbé, Christianity in China, 
etc., 313. 

Hyde, John, Jr., his “ Mormonism,” 144. 


India, revolt in, 107 - 128 — courage of the 
English, 108 — causes of the revolt, 109 
— missions, 110 — British annexation, 
117 — East India Company, 121. 


James, H., his “ Christianity the Logic of 
the Creation,” 293. 

Jewish Literature, 346-365 —as an ac- 
complishment, 351 — poetry, 353 — 
preachers, 857 — science, 359 — polem- 
ics, 363. 


Kabalists, 352. 
Kane, E. K., Life of, by Elder, 306. 


Lamarck, his development theory, 66. 

Livingstone, D., his Travels in Southern 
Africa, 309. 

Lowell, J. R., Poems, 466. 

Lutfullah, his Autobiography, 459. 


Mabel Vaughan, 151. 

Macduff, Rev. J. R., his Memories of Gen- 
nesaret, 447. 

Macleane’s Horace, 138. 

Martineau, his parting Discourse at Liver- 
pool, 209. 

Memphis, Three Days in, 467. 
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Menu, Laws of, 184. 

Michel, F., Le Pays Basque, 316. 

Mignon, (Wilhelm Meister,) 366 - 377. 

Miles, H. A., his Discourse on J. C. Smith, 
470. 

Mormons, the, 421-441—their territory, 
431— Joseph Smith, 428 — Book of Mor- 
mon, 424— death of Smith, 432 — their 
religion, 435. 


Napier, Sir Charles, 107. 

Natural History, neglect of, in America, 70. 

Nell, (Old Curiosity Shop,) 383. 
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Newman, F. W., his “‘ Theism,” 442. _ 

Normanby, Lord, his Year of Revolution, 
452. 

Noyes, J. O., his Roumania, 140. 

Nydia, (Last Days of Pompeii,) 379. 


Omphalos, by P. H. Gosse, 462. 

Oriental Question, the, 393 —- 420 —collat- 
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897 — position of Austria, 402 — Ameri- 
can sympathies, 405. 


Parker, E. G., his Golden Age of American 
Oratory, 144. 

Parthenia, by Mrs. Lee, 152. 

Parton, J., his Life of Burr, 454. 

Paul the Apostle, his writings, 22. 

Peabody, E., Christian Days and Thoughts, 
153. 

Pearl, (The Scarlet Letter,) 387. 

Peirce, B., his Physical and Celestial Me- 
chanics, 276 -298 — force and will, 277 
—law, 278 — Potential Physics, 284 — 
space and time, 288 — imaginary quan- 
tities, 290 — mathematical formule re- 
alized in creation, 292. 

Pitts Street Chapel Lectures, 446. 

Pope, Alexander, Life, by Carruthers, 455. 

Popular Religion and Liberal Christianity, 
their strength and weakness, 80-106, 
209 —-233— their characteristic difference, 
87 — effect of intellectual progress, 218. 

Powell, Baden, his Christianity without 
Judaism, 441. 

Primitive Christianity, its Judaic charac- 
ter, 31. 


Rationalism of the Eighteenth Century, 13. 

Rémusat, C., Bacon, sa Vie, etc., 317. 
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Ruskin, J., Elements of Drawing, 145. 
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